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A STREET SCENE IN SEVILLE. 

The engraving before us carries us into the 
heart of Old Spain, and sets us down in the cor- 
ner of a square in that most picturesque and in- 
teresting of old Spanish cities, fair Seville or 
Sevilla, as it is called inthe Spanish tongue. As 
the motto of the Neapolitans is, ‘‘ see Naples and 
die,” so there is a Spanish proverb which saith, 

“ He who hath not fair Seville seen, 
Hath been no traveller, I ween.” 


There is a fascination in the very name. Boy- 
hood associates it with ro et maturer years 
with a thousand legends and histories, not for- 
getting Beaumarchais’ 


was built in the fifteenth century, contains 
eighty-two altars, and has a tower two hundred 
and fifty feet high, considered the finest in Spain. 


Other conspicuous edifices are the alcazar or pal- | 


ace, a Moorish building, containing a library of 
twenty thousand volumes, a garden, etc., the 
Longa, or exchange, the school of artillery, and 
the mint. These houses generally cover a large 
space, but towards the street they have a mean 
appearance, the Moors being accustomed to con- 
fine their embellishments to the interior. Seville 
contains an academy for the physical sciences, 
one for the fine arts, a medical society, and a 
university, founded in 1502, and almost as back- 


| 


ward as at the date of its foundation. The silk 
manufactories of Seville were formerly extensive. 


| In the time of Ferdinand and Isabella there were 


six thousand looms. These manufactures de- 
clined in the middle and end of the seventeenth 


century, but revived again in the eighteenth, and | 


are now in a comparatively flourishing state. 
Other manufactures are coarse woolens, leather, 


tobacco and snuff. Vessels drawing more than | 
ten feet of water must unload eight miles below | 
the city, and the largest vessels stop at San | 


Lucar, at the mouth of the river. 
habitants of all other Spanish cities, the le 
of Seville are passionately fond of bull-fights, and 


master-piece, the Barber 
of Seville, and the ae 
ing comic o of whic 
chet the libretto. 
As you pass as the 
streets, under the heavy 
balconies, so jealously 
guarded, as you see bright 
eyes peeping from the 
screen of curtain and fan, 
you cannot help thinking 
of Rosina and Bartolo, 
Figaro and Count Al- 
maviva. But we are 
neglecting the ladies in 
our picture, and they are 


ment, and are about to 
moisten their red lips 
with a glass of snow- 
cooled lemonade or or- 
geat— nothing stronger, 
on our sacred honor—not 
a dash, not a drop of the 
Xeres wine. Courteously 
as a knight of old, the 
dealer waits upon the 
fair, while another gazes, 
with look of undis- 
guised admiration, never 
offensive to Spanish 
belles. How pretty and 
picturesque are the cos- 
tames! We humbly 
tition her majesty, Eu- 
genie, compress of 
French, sovereign of 
hearts, leader of fashion, 
not to forget that she was 
once the Countess of 
Montijo, that pure Cas- 
tilian blood runs in her 
veins, and that she has 
the power to introduce 
some of the most charm- 
ing features of her na- 
tional costume to the 
nage and admiration 
of the world. The city 
of Seville or Sevilla, an- 
ciently Hispalis, is situ- 
ated on the storied Gua- 
dalquivir, forty-five miles 
north of Cadiz, and two 
handred and fifty miles 
southwest of rid. It 
is an archiepiscopal see, 
and stands in a fine plain 
surrounded by an old 
wall built of cement, with 
twelve gates and one 
hundred and sixty-six 
turrets. The interior of 
the city is built in the 
Moorish style, the streets 
being often so narrow 
that a n can touch 
the houses on both sides 
* once, and it is badly 
paved The squares are 
neither nor 
spacious. There are se,_ 
eral beautiful pub)}j, 
walks, one, in particajar, 
on the banks 0* the 


uivir, The gj 
twenty-nine churches, 
eighty convents, and 
twenty-four hospitals. 
The cathedral is the lar- 
— 
pain, and one 
largest in Europe. It 


Like the in- | 


the fiercest bulls and some of the most daring 
taureadors meet in combat in the amphitheatre 
of the great square. Prosper Merimée, writi 
from Seville, says: ‘‘ Bull-fights are still om 
in vogue in Spain, but among Spaniards of the 
better class there are few who are not ashamed 
to confess their partiality for so cruel an amuse- 
ment. They seek, therefore, many grave reasons 
to justify it. The only argument which they are 
afraid to advance, and yet which would be un- 
answerable, is this—that the spectacle, 

cruel or not, is so interesting, so attractive, and 
causes such powerful emotion, that it is impossi 
ble to give it up, after one has conquered the re- 
pugnance a first sit- 
ting. Strangers, who en- 
ter the circus for the first 
time with a degree of 
horror, and only to acqnit 
themselves of a duty as 
faithful travellers, become 
as passionately fond of 
bull-baiting as the Span- 
iards themselves. We 
must confess, to the 
shame of humanity, that 
war itself, with ail its 
horrors, 8 irresist- 
ible charms to those who 
contemplate it from its 
borders. Saint Augus- 
tine relates that, in his 
youth, he had an extreme 
repugnance for gladiato- 
rial combats, and had 
never witnessed one. 


while ept his promise 
manfally, and 


that time, and to the pe- 
riod of his conversion, he 


ing myself; but 
know that I have not the 
tastes of a cannibal. 


feared that it would be 
impossible for me to bear 
the sight of the blood 
which was to flow so lib- 


ially, that my sensibility, 
which I distrusted, would 
render me ridiculous in 
the eyes of the veteran 
amateurs who had given 
me a seat in their box. 
There was nothing of it. 
The first bull appeared 
aus i 
ught no more 

out. Two hours Folled 
on without any intermis- 
sion, and I was not yet 
fatigued. No tragedy in 
the world could have in- 
terested me to such a de- 

During my stay 
in Spain, I never missed 
a single fight, and I blush 
to confess that I prefer 
the death-combats to 
those in which they are 
content with teasing the 
bulls, and fix balls to the 
end of their horns to 
serious injury. 

is the same differ- 
ence between actual com- 


bats and tourneys with 
bluoted lances.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE GOLBSMITH’S DAUGHTER: 
— OR, — 


THE SECRET OF FRANZ. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Last year, about the end of the month of Oc- 
tober, I encountered on the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens an old college classmate, named A.D. He 
is a young man of sense and talent, a hard stu- 
dent, who has already acquired a good reputation 
as alawyer. As we are both very industrious, 
we meet very rarcly. Thatdoes not prevent our 
retaining a sincere affection for each other, anda 
cordial pleasure on meeting. 

“ Will you come and dine with me?” said I 
toD. “Ihave a box for the Opera Comique. 
When we leave the table we will go and see 
Etoile du Nord.” 

“ Thank you,” replied he, with an absent air, 
“Tam not in a mood to be amused this 
evening.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“Tam to defend at the assizes next week, a 
poor young man in whom I am deeply absorbed, 
and who occasions me much uneasiness.” 

Of what is he accused 

“Of having attempted to assassinate his 
wife.”’ 

“ That is indeed a grave offence.” “ 

“The more so that everything conspires 
against him, and yet I am convinced that he is 
not guilty. For a week past I have thought of 
nothing else but this unfortunate affair.” 

“Then accept my invitation. At the end ofa 
certain time the mind becomes fatigued when it 
is constantly dwelling on the same object. Come 
with me and forget your business for a few 
hours.” 

“I wish I could, but I cannot.” 

“ Well, then, we will converse upon it. You 
shall narrate it tome. Who knows? that will 
perhaps inspire you with some good idea.” 

“In fact, you are right,” said he to me, after a 
few momentsof reflection. “I feel that my head 
needs rest. It was for this reason that I came 
out, instead of dining at home as usual, I am at 
your service.” 

Half an hour afterwards, we were sitting op- 
posite each other in one of the restaurants of the 
bouievard. While eating, my friend related to 
me the following story. Though this affair may 
be well known to most of those who read the le- 
gal newspapers, I have changed the names, even 
that of the street. The conclusion of my nar- 
rative will sufficiently explain the motives for my 
discretion : 

On the corner of the Rue St. Croix and the 
Rue Bourtibourg was situated, two years ago, a 
small goldsmith’s shop. In the window were 
displayed a few pieces of plate, for a long time, 
alas! the same. A glazed case in the interior 
contained articles of less importance, such as 
rings, gold and silver crosses, thimbles, spoons, 
etc. Two chalices, an ostensoir, and some sil- 
ver dishes garnished the shelves of a sort of 
armoire placed at the end of the shop, beside the 
work-room. Though carefully preserved, these 
articles had an old and smoky appearance. The 
whole shop had the air of very little business. 

The goldsmith, named Antoine Rieland, was 
a small and stunted man, with a gray and rough 
beard, stooping form, sunken features, brusque 
and abstracted look. A little cloth cap, embroi- 
dered with green braid, covered his bald head. 
He was usually seated on a large stool in the 
work-room, near the door which communicated 
with the shop. In this manner he superintended, 
or rather was supposed to superintend, at once 
the labors of the two apprentices, and the service 
of the counter. In reality, he superintended 
nothing and did little. The good man’s hobby 
was to busy himself with mechanisms and inven- 
tions of every kiné. In this game he had al- 
ready spent a pretty fortune, and by degrees lost 
almost all the custom which his father had be- 
queathed to him. At heart, he was an excellent 
man, notwithstanding his rough exterior ; but he 
had none of those qualities necessary to success 
in his occupation. 

The wife of Rieland, a gentle and good 
creature who saw only through her husband’s 
eyes, had died while still young, of a disease of 
the lungs, which was peshaps enhanced by grief 
at their misfortunes. Deprived of his faithful 
companion, Rieland had sood sunk mentally as 
well as physically beneath the weight of years 
and misfortunes. He was certainly not poor, 


but his actual situation inspired him with sad re- 
fiections every time he compared it with that he 
had enjoyed a dozen years before. Instead of 
struggling, he resigned himself and became more 
absorbed in the mania of invention. I say mania, 
because he understood nothing and had never 
accomplished anything satisfactorily. He passed 
his life perched on his stool, holding in his hand 
a hammer and a graving-tool almost idle, and 
with his mind lost in the clouds, in the pursuit 
of some impossible invention. 

The only consolation of the goldsmith, the 
only sunbeam which enlightened a little his 
monotonous and gloomy home, was his daughter 
Felicie. She was then eighteen. Opinions 
varied respecting her face. She was small, pale 
and delicate. There was something of fragility 
about this young girl. Her sweet and kind 
smile wanted freshness. 

Beside her father, she conversed and laughed 
gayly, for she knew that her smile radiated into 
the heart of the old man and gave him courage. 
But, as soon as Rieland was away, she resumed 
her slightly melancholy expression. Her head 
reclined on her breast, and her large eyes allowed 
only a sad and dreamy glance to steal through 
their long chestnut lashes. 

“ What is the matter, my child?” her father 
would sometimes ask when he surprised her thus. 

“ Nothing,” Felicie would eagerly reply, smil- 
ing and hastening to raise his stooping form ; 
“ nothing, father.” 

“‘ Perhaps you are lonely,” the poor old man 
would resume, his voice betraying anxiety and 
profound affection ; “shall I take you to the play 
this evening.” 

“T would rather stay at home with you.” 

She spoketruth. She absolutely desired noth- 
ing. This was perhaps her misfortune. Life 
needs an object, especially at an age when the 
heart not less than the body has need of exercise. 
For both, immobility is fatal. Then Felicie, wko 
strongly resembled her mother, had also weak 
lungs. She needed fresh air, exercise, country 
lite. Like those flowers which are kept always 
shut up in a room, she languished behind the 
damp and gloomy counter. 

The old goldsmith did not exactly understand 
the condition of his daughter. Seeing her daily, 
hourly, he did not notice the progress, very 
slow, indeed, of her malady. This last word is 
too strong to characterize the state of the young 
girl, for with Felicie there was rather a predis- 
position to disease than disease itself. When 
Rieland questioned his daughter, he obeyed 
rather a vague sentiment of anxiety than any 
special motive for fear. 

One day a young man, whose costume and 
physiognomy sufficiently revealed-his Alsatian 
origin, timidly entered the shop and asked for M. 
Rieland. 

“What do you want of me?” said, in a 
slightly harsh tone and turning around on his 
stool, the goldsmith, whom he had just disturbed 
in his interminable calculations. 

The other, entirely disconcerted, stammered a 
few words. The two apprentices began to laugh 
at the accent and embarrassed mien of the poor 
youth. This was enough to make him lose his 
courage. 

“Come, do not interrupt us in our labors,” 
said the goldsmith to him, mistaking the inten- 
tions of the young man. “I am notrich enough 
to give alms to a great boy like you. Good- 
evening.” 

“I do not ask alms,” said the Alsatian, with 
vivacity, “I ask work.” 

“Have you ever worked with a goldsmith ?” 

“ A little,” murmured the poor fellow, whom 
Rieland was insensibly pushing towards the door. 
“Then, my father—” 

“T do not know why I should ask that ques- 
tion, either,” interrupted the goldsmith, impatient 
to return to his calculations, “ for I do not need 
any more apprentices at present. As business 
is, Lhave only too many,” murmured he, im- 
patiently. 

He gently pushed the Alsatian out and closed 
the door. 

“Poor fellow,” said Felicie, “he looks un- 
happy.” 

“What would you have me do?” exclaimed 
Rieland, “can I take other apprentices, -when 
I have not enough for these to do ?” 

He returned to his workshop grumbling, and 
resumed his calculations. Felicie rose softly and 
advanced on tiptoe to the street door to see what 
had become of the young Alsatian. She per- 
ceived him two paces off, seated on a stone, and 
with his head leaning on his breast. It seemed 


to her that the poor youth was weeping. The 
kind heart of the young girl could not resist this. 
The first impulse of Felicie was to call fe Al- 
satian and give him some money. Then she re- 
membered what she had just heard her father 
say, and feared to offend him by offering him 
alms. A good inspiration cameto her. People 
with hearts always have their inspirations under 
sad cireumstances, especially women. She 
opened the door and beckoned to the young man, 
who hastened towards her. 

“Sir,” said she, with an embarrassment al- 
most as great as that of the stranger, “ will you 
do me the favor to purchase for me two skeins of 
silk like this, of the merchant at No. 15% I am 
alone at the counter and cannotleave. Here are 
twenty sous to pay for them.” 

He set off on a run, and returned almost im- 
mediately with the two skeins and the money. 


“ Keep that for your trouble,” said Felicie, re- 
pulsing by a gesture the change which he handed 
her. 

He made a sign in the negative, and his eyes 
filled with tears. In the money which he had just 
given to Mdlle. Rieland was a piece of fifty cen- 
times, entirely new, which shone among the larg- 
er coins; Felicie took it and slipped it into the 
hand of the young man with a gesture so grace- 
fal and a smile so sweet, that the eyes of the poor 
boy filled again. 

“Well, so be it, mademoiselle. I will keep 
this little piece,” said he to Felicie, who turned 
away to conceal a tear which stood at the edge 
of her long eyelashes; “but,’”’ continued he, 
twirling his little dusty cap between his fingers, 
“you can render me a much greater service, 
mademoiselle.” 

“What ?” 

*« Say to M. Rieland that I am the son of Her- 
man Barth.” 

“Of Herman Barth?” repeated Felicie, a lit- 
tle embarrassed by the pronunciation of her in- 
terlocutor. 

“ Yes, mademoiselle ; M. Rieland will readily 
recollect that name.” 

Felicie ran into the work-shop. 

“ Father,” said she, “this young man is the 
son of Herman Barth.” . 

“ What is it to me whose son he is,” exclaimed 
the goldsmith. Hold, hold!’ repeated he, 
changing his tone a little. “ Herman Barth, I 
know him, an Alsatian with whom I worked at 
Odiot’s. How! is it hisson? Why did not the 
stupid fellow tell me sooner?” 

“You frightened him, father.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“In the street ; shall I tell him to enter ?” 

Of course.” 

She did not wait to be told twice. Five min- 
utes afterwards, the young Alsatian, installed in 
the workshop, was conversing with the gold- 
smith. 

“What is your father doing now?” asked 
Rieland. 

“He is dead, sir,” replied Franz. 

“ Already—so young! How old would he 
have been now? Indeed, he was my elder, and 
like me, married late. Poor Herman! And 
your mother ?” 

“Dead also.” 

*Ah!.And your Uncle Karl, he whom we 
always called Calebasse ?”’ 

“ He lives at Darmstadt, sir.” 

“Why did you not ask him for a letter of in- 
troduction to me?’ 

The young man blushed, and cast down his 
head with an air of confusion. 

“Hum, hum!” said the goldsmith, who re- 
marked the embarrassment of his interlocutor, 
“have you quarrelled with your uncle? You 
have committed some folly, I would wager, my 
boy.” 

A purple red covered the cheeks of the young 
man. He did not reply. Felicie, who had re- 
mained leaning against the door, with her em- 
broidery in her hand, came again to his assist- 
ance. She stooped towards the old man and 
asked him, in a low tone, whether it would not 
be proper to offer some refreshments to the 
traveller. 

“ Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” said Rieland. 

“ I will carry a bottle of wine into the kitchen ; 
you will converse there more at your ease,” re- 
sumed Felicie, who had remarked how much the 
sly looks and smiles of the two apprentices em- 
barrassed the Alsatian. 

Remy Nantel, especially, the head workman 
of the goldsmith, had knit his brows as he saw 
the friendly reception given to the young stran- 
ger. This Remy was an old bachelor of forty- 


five at least, afflicted with @ mania common 
enough, that of attempting to be witty and to 
play upon words. Though he had a large body 
and little hair, a great mouth and small eyes, a 
red nose and black teeth, Remy was not destitute 
of pretension. As people often laughed at his 
wit, almost always coarse, he looked upon it as 
asuccess. He then brought towards his fore- 
head, with a laugh of triumph, two or three locks 
of hair borrowed from the back of his head. 

“‘ Zidore,” said he to the other apprentice, as 
soon as the goldsmith and Barth had left the 
workshop, “this great Alsatian displeases me. 
He looks like an umbrella case. If he comes 
here to work, I will make thesour-krout eater see 
stars.” 

While the two workmen were amusing them- 
selves at the expense of the new comer, Rieland 
was conversing with Franz Barth. Like most 
old men, the goldsmith loved whatever reminded 
him of his youth. In talking of the father of 
Franz, he found himself carried back to the happy 
moments of his life. So the conversation did 
not lag on his side. As for the young Alsatian, 
he contented himself with replying to the ques- 
tions of the goldsmith. He seemed to have re- 
served all his activity to attack the remains of a 
leg of mutton which Felicie had silently depos- 
ited on the table. The goldsmith was still talk- 
ing when the whole leg had disappeared, in-com- 
pany with a two pound loaf which had scarcely 
been begun upon. 

“It seems you have a good appetite, my boy,” 
said Rieland. ‘So much the better! So much 
the better! I had also, at your age. And your 
father, too—I remember that one day we were 
together at the Ville d’Auvray. We two ate a 
loin of veal andachicken. Times have changed 
since that. Well, my boy, what do you propose 
to do in Paris ?” 

“ Seek work, sir.” 

“That is easily said; but what can you do? 
not much, I fear.” 

“ That is true, sir, but I have a good will.” 

“That is something, but not enough. Return 
to-morrow—we will see of what you are 
capable.” 

The young man rose to withdraw. Felicie 
thought she remarked an expression of sadness 
and embarrassment in his countenafice. She 
beckoned to her father, who approached her. 

“Father,” said she, in an under-tone, “M. 
Franz is doubtless unacquainted in Paris. Per- 
haps he does not know wheretogo. Can we not 
offer him, for this night, the little room where 
Trinette sleeps.” 

“ We can, indeed,” said the goldsmith. “ Be- 
sides, if 1 am not mistaken, this poor boy’s purse 
is not very well filled.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Franz accepted 
the hospitality offered him by Rieland. Felicie 
hastened to make preparations. The young 
map, who had come on foot that day from 
Meaux, was exhausted with fatigue and drowsi- 
ness. It was not necessary to urge him to retire 
when the bed was ready. 

“‘ He appears to be an honest youth,” said Rie- 
land to his daughter; “only there is one thing 
which displeases me in his story.” 

“What?” 

“ He is evidently on bad terms with his uncle, 
and I see that he seeks to conceal the cause of 
this quarrel. There may be something init. I 
will write to Karl to learn the truth.” 


It was not necessary to look long at Franz 
Barth in order to divine his origin. His fair hair, 
blue eyes, ruddy complexion and upright form, 
revealed at the first glance, that he was born on 
the banks of the Rhine. Gentleness and good- 
ness were painted-on his physiognomy, which 
was, perhaps, slightly deficient in expression. 
He was neither silly nor clownish, at most a lit- 
tle simple; but excessive timidity sometimes 
gave him an embarrassed air, which was an in- 
jury to him. » His foreign accent and the diffi- 
culty which he experienced in expressing himself, 
contributed much to this. He seemed extremely 
sad, and even his smile had something sorrowful 
about it. In fine, he was a bandso~~ youth of 
twenty-three, who seemed ®t Most twenty, and 
whose open face preposst®Sed others in his 
favor. 

The first week of his debut inthe work-shop of 
Rieland was a hard trial to Franz He did not 
very well understand what the gol/Smith said to 
him, and dared not ask him to repeat it. So, 
though naturally very skilful, he oftea did the 
contrary of what he was ordered. He sw that 
the two other workmen laughed at him, etd that 
disturbed him still more. 
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On the other hand, the disposition of Rieland 
had been unhappily soured by the misfortanes he 
had experienced. Though a good man at heart, 
he was very passionate. He wished to have his 
explanations comprehended at a word, often care- 
lessly spoken, because he was thinking of some- 
thing else. Twenty times a day, during the first 
week, he rose from his stool with impatience, and 
vented his ill humor in the shop that he might 
not express it aloud before his workmen. What 
exasperated him most, was to be every moment 
interrupted in his eternal mechanical calculations 
by the questions of his new apprentice. Ren- 
dered more fearful still by the temper of his 
patron, the latter dared not, in fact, give a single 
stroke with his tools without consulting him. 

“« What is the matter, father ?”’ Felicie would 
ask, when she saw the goldsmith walk about the 
little shop with a furious step. 

“This Franz will wear out my patience!” 
Rieland would exclaim, twisting his cap on his 
head. 
stand anything.” 

And he would relate to Felicie some blunder 
of the poor Alsatian. 

“T shall be obliged to send him away,” he 
would say. 

“Poor boy,” Felicie would reply, “he looks 
so pleasant, so honest.” 

“ Yes he is full of good will, but that is not 
enough.” 

“The two other workmen annoy him with 
their ridicule. Besides, if you send him away, 
you, his father’s friend, what will becomeof him ? 
He will die of hunger.” 

“O, I see how it is. If I listened to you, I 
should never dismiss a workman. It was so in 
the time of that old Mathurin Royat. Every- 
thing he broke in the house, you put down to 
your own account. And here is another who 
spoils my work. Good! I hear Nointel and 
Isidore laughing again. I would wager your 
Alsatian is doing some other stupid thing.” 

Foreseeing a storm, Felicie would rise quickly, 
take her father’s arm with a coaxing air, and 
pass with him into the workshop. Most of the 
time Franz had, indeed, committed some blun- 
der. With downcast head, blushing up to his 
ears, he would await his master's reproaches with 
a sorrowful resignation. His two neighbors 
would laugh and look at the injured article in 
such a manner as to attract attention from the 
master. Felicie would then interfere. With a 
glance she would impose silence on the work- 
men. Then, addressing Franz in her sweetest 
tone, she would explain to him slowly and in de- 
tail the work he was required to accomplish. 
Lest he should not readily comprehend, she 
would often repeat her explanation two or three 
times. Composed, re-assured by this caressing 
voice, the poor boy would resume his task. 
Often Felicie, instead of going away immedi- 
ately, would remain by the side of Franz, and 
watch his labors. When he made another mis- 
take, which was very rarely, she would point out 
his error, without impatience. Then all would 
goon admirably. The goldsmith would plunge 
himself again into his calculations, and Felicie, 
silently regaining her counter, would resume her 
embroidery. 

During the second week, the aspect of things 
changed. There look place every day in the 
person and in the mind of Barth, a change anal- 
ogous to that experienced by a man whose limbs, 
contracted by severe cold, relax and grow supple 
in a warmer temperature. Like most of his 
countrymen, he was adroit and patient, and, like 
them also, he had a peculiar talent of making a 
host of little articles in wood. This last quality 
did more than all the rest to conquer for him the 
affection of Rieland. He hastened to make use- 
ful in his mechanics the address and the inex- 
haustible obligingness of the young Alsatian. 
Though he sometimes knocked his apprentice 
roughly, Rieland liked him much and could not 
do without him. 

“Your pupil has done this, your pupil has 
done that,” he would say to the young girl. 

Barth had remained in possession of the little 
room which he had occupied on the night of his 
arrival. He took his meals with Rieland and 
his daughter. This naturally brought about a 
sort of intimacy of which the two other appren- 
tices showed themselves very jealous. Then, 
Franz lived completely apart from them and 
shared none of their pleasures. He had none of 
the tastes of young men of his age. Although 
he already earned good wages with the goldsmith, 
he was extremely economical. And yet he never 
had any money. What did he do with it? This 


“It is impossible to make him under- | 


problem appeared the more difficult for Felicie to 
solve, since Barth never went out. He spent all 
his evenings with the goldsmith and the young 
girl. The latter embroidered or read aloud. 
The two men carved pieces of wood, and 
mounted wheels for the mechanisms of father 
Rieland. 

On Sunday they went to walk at the Luxem- 
bourg or the Tuileries, or rather, if the weather 
was favorable, in the fields around Paris. Then 
Franz would give his arm to Felicie. At first, 
this honor made the apprentice turn as red as a 
poppy. He kept himself three feet from the 
young girl. He would extend his arm at full 
length, so that she could scarcely place her fin- 
gers on the cuff of his coat. But the awkward- 
ness of Franz at last disappeared in this respect 
as well as others. He soon approached nearer, 
and perhaps at last pressed Felicie’s arm to his 
breast a little closer than was necessary. After 
all, she did not complain. 

Since the arrival of the young Alsatian, a 
great improvement had taken place in Felicie’s 
health. The color re-appeared on her cheek. 
Her lips also were redder. Her laugh had a 
fresher, more ringing and more free iotonation. 
Love had warmed her heart, and her whole con- 
stitution felt it. The young girl loved Franz 
and did not try to conceal it. Something whis- 
pered to her that Barth shared her love. Mean- 
while, various circumstances inspired her with an 
involuntary uneasiness. 

One thing pre-occupied her especially. Franz 
frequently received from Germany letters evi- 
dently proceeding from the same person, for the 
writing of the address was always the same. 
Every time Felicie took one of these letters to the 
young Alsatian, or the postman gave it to him 
before her, Franz would be troubled and blush to 
the white of his eyes. Instead of opening his let- 
ter immediately, he would put it in his pocket, 
and not read it until he had re-entered his room. 
It appeared that his correspondent announced to 
him only bad news, for after every letter, Franz 
was sad and gloomy for several days. He 
avoided even Felicie, and his eyes were precipi- 
tately cast down every time they encountered 
the anxious and affectionate glance of the young 
girl. 

Franz had no other relatives except his uncle 
Karl Barth, who lived at Darmstadt. Now 
these letters bore the postmark of Ansbach. 
Then Felicie knew for a certainty that Karl was 
not in correspondence with his nephew. In re- 
ply to the letter relative to Franz, Barth had 
written to the goldsmith that he did not wish 
to have anything said to him about this young 
man. 

“This youth,” wrote he to Rieland, “ whom 
I regarded as my heir, as my son, has committed 
a fault which I will never pardon. It is useless 
to tell you what is. It concerns me particularly 
and affects in nothing the integrity of Franz. 
You can keep him in your workshop without 
fear, only never mention him to me again.” 


After this letter, which Rieland had shown to 
his daughter, it was evident enough that Franz 
did not receive letters from his uncle. Who, 
then, was the correspondent of the young Al- 
satian? A friend? He would have spoken of 
him sometimes. Then, with that ingenious 
diplomacy in which no ambassador can vie with 
even the most ordinary woman, Felicie had suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining that Franz had no friend 
in Germaay. Awoman,then? That was more 
probable ; nevertheless, the writing, remarkably 
handsome and regular, seemed traced by the hand 
of a man. 

All this puzzled Felicie extremely. As it was 
almost always to the young girl that the post- 
man handed the letters, she was sometimes 
tempted to open those of Franz’s. These letters 
burned her fingers ; she fastened her eyes upon 
them often as if her glance would penetrate the 
envelope. Even then, she would have been no 
better off, for the letters were written in German. 
It is true that this inconvenience was fast disap- 
pearing, Felicie having already commenced 
studying German with Barth, to whom, in re- 
turn, she gave lessons in French. The poor boy 
needed them. He mangled that tongue in a 
most barbarous manner, which drew upon him 
the constant ridicule of the other apprentices. 
Isidore, especially, malicious as a monkey, and 
spoiled by Rieland, who was amused at his re- 
partees, was very jealous of Felicie’s interest in 
the young workman. Isidore aspired to win the 
hand of the goldsmith’s daughter himself, actu- 
ated partly by the kind of love young men are 
apt to feel for the first young woman with whom 


they are intimately associated, and partly by his 
ambition to win one whom he naturally looked 
upon as his superior. 

Though Rieland was not very social or neigh- 
borly, he could not entirely avoid those relations 
which are established in certain quarters among 
people whose shops join and who must often 
have recourse to each other, were it only to 
change a bank-bill or gold piece. On various 
occasions, he had been joked respecting his 
daughter’s marriage with the young Alsatian. 
Barth and Felicie were always together, and as 
Franz seemed to be already a part of the family, 
these suppositions were very natural. At first, 
the good man contented himself with shrugging 
his shoulders impatiently. Nevertheless, one 
day after a conversation of this kind, instead of 
returning home, he walked more than a quarter 
of an hour on the quay, with his hands behind 
him. Then, suddenly, like a man who has just 
adopted an energetic resolution, he returned to 
his counter, ascended to his own room like an 
arrow, and began to write a long letter to his 
friend, Karl Barth. 

“ Will you come to dinner, father ?” asked his 
daughter, entering his room at the moment he 
was reading the letter. 

“Very soon, my child; only let me take this 
to the post.” 

“To whom are you writing that long letter?” 
resumed the young girl, for whom Rieland sel- 
dom had a secret. 

“You are too inquisitive,” replied he, em- 
bracing her. “I will tell you at some future 
time.” 

Felicie asked no more, but I would not swear 
that she had not time to read the address. It is 
certain that she blushed a little, and embraced 
her father more tenderly than usual. 

Two or three days afterwards, one Saturday 
evening at the end of the month, Rieland, Felicie 
and Barth held a grand council. The subject in 
question was to choose the place to spend the 
ensuing Sunday. After having suggested one 
by one all the suburbs of Paris, they decided 
upon Enghien. 

At six o’clock in the morning the next day, 
everybody was up. For most of the shopkeepers 
of Paris, Sunday is an important day. They 
look forward all the rest of the week to this 
happy day of rest and liberty. They are careful 
not to lose a minute of it. 

The first train for Enghien started at half-past 
seven. Felicie proposed to profit by it; but her 
father, who was daily expecting the reply of Karl 
Barth, would not go until after the mail had ar- 
rived. The next train left at half-past nine, and 
in order to be in season for it, it was necessary to 
leave the shop at half-past eight. At that hour 
the postman had not yet arrived, and Rieland 
lost patience. 

“ We will go,” said he; “ it [have any letters, 
we shall find them on our return.” 


An hour afterwards, the goldsmith, his daugh- 
ter and Franz were rolling towards Enghien in a 
car of the second class. In the same compart- 
ment were two young people of nearly the same 
age as Barth. Patent leather gaiters, canes with 
pinch-beck heads, straw-colored gloves in their 
second edition, gay cravats, black coats and 
pants, at nine o’clock in the morning—all this 
smelt of the dry-goods clerk. These gentlemen 
were very gay, even turbulent. Franz, who sin- 
cerely admired their toilette and their elegance, 
soon saw that they looked a little too much at 
Mademoiselle Rieland. Then they had a way 
of confiding to each other aloud their admiration 
for the young girl, and afterwards laughing, 
which much embarrassed Felicie. 

In spite of his amiability and peaceful disposi- 
tion, Franz reddened with anger. But for the 
timidity which always prevented him from speak- 
ing first, he would have accosted the clerks very 
harshly. As for Father Rieland, absorbed as 
usual in his calculations, he was deaf, dumb and 
blind. Felicie, though much annoyed at the 
conversation of the two coxcombs, was at heart 
happy at the jealousy which she saw sparkle in 
the eyes of the young apprentice. Only she 
feared a quarrel. That at last came. 

When they left the cars at the depot of Eng- 
hien, the two clerks, encouraged by the silence of 
Franz and Rieland, began to follow Felicie and 
continue their remarks. This time, Franz lost 
patience. He let go the arm of the young girl 
and ran to the persecutors. One of them was so 
unfortunate as to raise his cane. It did not need 
so much. Franz wrested the trumpery reed from 
him, broke it in pieces and threw it in the dirt, 
where the clerk soon followed it with one skirt 


the less to his coat. The other clerk, more vig- 
orous, stood his ground and gave Franz blow for 
blow. At last, some passers-by interfered and 
separated the combatants. Everybody blamed 
the two clerks. He who had rolled in the dust, 
and at whose expense they were laughing, 
wished to play the courageous and spoke of a 
duel. 

“‘T ask nothing better!” said Franz; “ when- 
ever you please.” 

The other muttered some bravado in a less 
confident tone. 

“Come, come, decamp,” said to the latter an 
old officer who was among the spectators. ‘‘ You 
have no desire to fight, and this brave youth did 
well to chastise you. Decamp, I tell you, or I 
will have you arrested.” 

Everybody applauded. The two clerks cast 
down their heads and retired in confusion. 
Felicie took the arm of Franz and went away 
with Rieland and the young Alsatian. She 
scolded Franz for his impetuosity, but at heart, 
she was proud and grateful. 

“What fly has stung you, Franz?” said 
father Rieland, who had but half comprehended 
this incident. ‘“ Why did you seek a quarrel 
with those two young people? I thought you a 
very sheep.” 

“He is an enraged sheep, father,” replied 
Felicie, laughing, though she still trembled a lit- 
tle. “So Iam about to scold him. Unfortu- 
nately that will not produce much effect,” added 
the young girl, in the same tone, turning to look 
at Franz, who was contemplating her lovingly. 

The good man shook his head and secretly 
smiled. 

After breakfast, Felicie expressed a desire for 
a boat-ride on the lake. Franz wished to row, 
but the goldsmith, who was not remarkable 
for intrepidity, especially on the water, insisted 
that they should employ a boatman. 

The weather was magnificent. The rays of 
the sun, stealing through the foliage of the trees, 
agitated by a light breeze, gilded with capricious 
gleams the limpid surface of the lake. Under 
the impulse of the oars, the waves parted mur- 
muringly before the boat, to close behind it in a 
furrow of silver. The azure sky was reflected on 
the surface of the lake, which was from time to 
time skimmed by the rapid wing of a swallow. 
In the adjoining forest was heard the joyous 
warbling of the birds as they flitted from branch 
to branch. 

Rieland had stationed himself in the bow of 
the boat. As he watched the motion of the oars, 
he was planning something to supersede the ne- 
cessity of rowers. This pre-occupation made 
him forget his terrors: the boat might have upset 
and he would not have perceived it until he was 
submerged. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


THE FALSE SERVANT. 

The writer of “ Realities of Paris Life” men- 
tions the following stratagem to smuggle wine, 
adopted by a Frenchman: “It is not very long 
since a clever attempt was detected by the vig- 
ilance of the officers ot the octroi. A respectable 
looking carriage, drawn by a pair of horses, 
used to go out at the Barriere de Fontainebleau 
every afternoon, containing one or two persons, 
and with a livery servant standing behind; after 
a drive of a couple of hours, the vehicle would 
return, about dusk, apparently in statu quo. The 
door was opened as usual, the question was asked 
in due form, and the party pursued their way un- 
molested. This went on for some time; at 
length, the perfect-immobility of the footman, 
one day, struck the searcher ; he resolved to ob- 
serve more closely, and the next day, accord- 
ingly, after he had shut the carriage door, he 
calcd out to the coachman, whose wont it was 
to whip up his horses, and drive off at a rapid 
pace, ‘‘ Halte ls, cocher ;” then, turning to the 
servant, he addressed him with :—‘ Et vous, mon 
brave, n‘auriez vous, par hazard, rien a declarer ?” 
No answer was returned, and not a whisker 
moved, when the officer thought it time to come 
to a closer personal acquaintance with this su- 
percilious-and dignified official. His astonish- 
ment may be conceived when the supposed 
valet was dismounted, and proved to be a tin 
case, painted and dressed, and containing seven 
dozen bottles of choice wine! 


HIGHLY IMPROPER. 

Old Mother Nature is no respecter of the theo- 
ries of savans ; she is continually destroying b 
the quiet presentation of facts, theories labor! 
ously built up by those who have assumed to 
themselves the office of priests of her mysteries. 
The latest instance is the discovery last month, 
in tunnelling upon the line of the Dover and 
Chatham Railway, near Dover in Kent, of a valu- 
able seam of coal in the chalk formation, alternat- 
ing with seams of flint common to the chalk in this 
district. Very lamentable as this discovery is to 
the geologists, southern England will be recon- 
ciled to it, by the selfish consideration that coal is 
of more consequence than geological consistency 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pietorial.} 
FLUSH OF MORN. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


There is a glory in the flush of morn, 
There is a beauty in the tide of noon, 
There's a sublimity when day is borne 
Westward to vanish in a deepening gloom. 
The shadows call each fairy from her crl), 
And bid her breathe sweet music in the del? 


There is a rapture in the dawn of life, 
A joy in manhood’s swiftly flowing hour, 
There is an ecstacy when care and trife 
Fade like the sunset beam upon the shore. 
Then wakened memory whispers in the ear. 
The lovely tales of many a slumbering 5 ear. 


Behold! thou on whose eheek is softly shed 
The hollow lustre of expiring life. 

Behold yon glory, that is brightly spread . 
Around the west, where now in deadly strife 
‘Phe sunbeams struggle with approaching night, 
See, day is sinking guished ip ber light. 

Ja age’s calm sunset, when all the joys 
Our bosom knew are fading like the west, 
Tearful we gaze upon those worldly toys, 
And sadly close our eyes in dreamless rest. 
But man shall wake beneath a fairer shy, 
And see those joys frame in felicity. 


> 


[Written for Pictorial 


LOVE AGAINST GOLD. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Wao does not remember how, some ten or 
twelve years ago, that electric cry, “‘ California 
ho !” ran like wild-fire through our land, thrilling 
men’s hearts like a trumpet-call ? 

“Gold! gold!”—magic words which swayed 
men’s hearts as the mountain wind bends proud 
forest trees; words more potent than the best 
impulses of the human soul, luring thousands 
from their “‘ world of love at home,” across track- 
less waters and arid deserts, to the new El Do- 
rado! And who has not heard that this bright 
“ Golden Legend” has its sad chorus? Who 
has not seen the Rembrandt shadows that cloud 
and dim the picture ? 

An old story, apropos to the theme, sweeps back 
upon my heart to-day, and easily slides from my 
heart to my pen—a truthful story, telling how, 
to one young, loving heart, the refrain of that 
ery, “ California ho !” was a death-warrant, and 
one which sends misty tears to my eyes, writing 
this—for I knew and loved sweet Ellen Dunbar, 
whose young life withered under the blasting 


. Upas breath that swept from the far western 


shores of gold. 

George Dunbar had heard the call from the 
land of gold, and his heart leaped up to the cry. 
True, he was doing well in a lucrative business, 
and, over and above supporting in elegance his 
young wife and child, laying up a comfortable 
annuity ; but it suddenly seemed too slow away 
to get rich to his impetuous nature. A band of 
young men, most of whom were his immediate 
acquaintances, had been tainted with the golden 
infection, and persuaded him to join them. He 
heard and listened, and went to his young wife 
with the proposal. 

Ellen’s cheek paled and her lip quivered ; but 
she did not opposehim. She had heard him talk 
of “through tickets,” “ going round the Horn,” 
and “ounces” and “ piles of the dust ;” she had 
watched him turning the newspapers till his eye 
rested on the column devoted to “news from 
California,” and now, when he came and told 
her, she did not oppose him. 

She only said, meekly, “George, we are well 
and happy now, and have enough to make us 
comfortable. Gold isn’t essential to happiness ; 
but I see how it is, you have set your heart on 

“ But, Ellen,”* said the young husband, “ don’t 
talk so! Iwill not go if you say ‘stay ’—not 
unless you are perfectly willing. But you see 
how it is—Dana, Hill, Walker, and all the fel- 
lows, they start next month, and form a com- 
pany, carry out their own provisions, clothing, 
mining utensils, and mean to go into the mines ; 
and, with their facilities for turning the bed of a 
river, every one of them will be a rich man. 
They can’t help it, Nelly!’ The gold is there, 
and they intend to dig for it. Now it’s just 
here, Nelly! I’m doing a pretty fair business 
here, I know, but it’s slow compared with what 
they’ll accomplish—and it does seem too good a 
chance to let slip. Still, Nelly, if you say the 
word, and don’t want me to leave you, why I 
wont ;” and he awaited her answer. 

But Nelly Dunbar was brave and self-sacrific- 


ing as she was patient. “ Well, George, if you’re 
sure—” 

“ Sure? Of course I am !” impetuously urged 
Dunbar. “In a year or two I could bring home 
my pile, and you could live like a princess ; or 
it would be but three years at the most,and three 
years aren’t such a long time, are they, Nelly? 
Dana’s wife has given her consent to his going ; 
come, let me have yours, for of course I shan’t 
go without it. With father and mother to look 
after you and Charlie, and I sendimg you letters 
by every steamer, you wouldn’t be so lonesome ; 
and then when I come back—” 

“ But, George, George, don’t be so confident,” 
broke forth the young wife, striving vainly to re- 
press her sobs. “I can’t help it—but, O if you 
should die in that strange land, or I should not 
live through—through— O, George, I can’t 
help thinking so!” And she clang to his neck. 

For a long time Mr. Dunbar sat silent. He 
had not thought of this before, so buoyantly 
hopeful was he ; and now he clasped the delicate 
young wife to his heart, as though he feared to 
lose her. 

“ Ought he to go? Was it right to leave El- 
Ten now ?” he asked himself. “No !—he wonld 
seek his companions and impart his decision.” 

But this mood did not last. In his imagina- 
tion he saw them return from the land of gold 
with their “pile,” and thought, “I too might 
have done the same!” Hope, the syren, again 
lured him with her promises, and he said, 
cheerily : 

“Come, Nelly, cheer up and look at the bright 
side of the picture. You are apt to get nervous. 
We shall laugh at all this, when I come back to 
find you strong and handsome, and I a rich man. 
Come, say I may go and make a fortune for us.” 

And so Ellen Dunbar crushed back her tears, 
and gave her consent, and the light-hearted, san- 
guine husband little dreamed how that consent 
was wrung trom her heart. 

And three weeks afterwards, in the little par- 
lor of the old homestead, whither George had 
carried her, a pale face was bowed against the 
front window, and the blue eyes, blinded with 
tears, were striving to gaze down the street after 
the laden stage-coach which was bearing him 
away to the station; and little three-year-old 
Charlie clambered up into a chair at her side, 
shouting, ‘‘ See, mama, how fast the white horses 
gallop. Get up! get up!” And he gesticulated 
violently, stamping bis little foot and cracking 
his little riding-whip. 

*‘Mama, what made papa cry when he went 
away? And will the white horses bring him 
back pretty soon ?” queried the boy. 

“TI don’t know, darling,” was the mother’s 
reply, the repressed tears bursting forth. 

“ Well, I guess he will; and papa said he’d 
bring me a big lump of gold, and a little, cun- 
ning pony!” And the little fellow clapped his 
hands in high glee. “I don’t believe papa’ll 
stay ever so long, do you, mama? Cause you 
see he knows I want the pony so bad !” 

Ellen wept in silence. She could not bear the 
hopeful words of the prattler at her side. “ Yes, 
yes, Charlie, papa’ll bring home the pony. Now 
be a good boy, and run out into the yard to 
play.” 

Five minutes later the care free child was re- 
counting to a group of wondering boys in the 
yard the story of the treasures his father was 
going to bring home from ’Forny. But poor 
Ellen Dunbar! She watched the stage disap- 
pearing round the distant corner of the long 
highway, then sank down into the low, old-fash- 
ioned window-seat, and burst into tears. 


Spring had deepened into summer; south 
winds swept over the clover meadows ; the roses 
bloomed in the front yard of the old homestead ; 
and then, when skies were blue, and winds were 
fragrant with the breath of flowers, Ellen Dun- 
bar lay upon her sick bed, pale, and very weak, 
but yet strong enough to thank God that he had 
granted her a blessed boon—the new, wonderful 
life of the tiny sleeper beside her on the snowy 
pillows. For again the sacred joy of motherhood 
circled in her veins. And then little Charlie 
stole on tiptoe into the darkened room, and stood 
beside the old nurse who sat in a low chair with 
a very mysterious bundle on her lap, from which 
she unrolled a very wee-looking, very red, and 
very “cross ” baby—at least, so Charlie thought, 
as a fresh salute from his infant lungs causéd 
him to start back, exclaiming, “O, grandma, 
how it hollers!”” whereat grandma smiled, and 
mama laughed a little faintly from the bed, and 
then Charlie ran out to inform Willie Dame in 


the yard that he’d got something at his house 
better’n a lump of gold, or even a white pony— 
a real live baby, that opened its mouth and cried 
just so, and Charlie gave a very peculiar cry; 
and then, in due time, sisters, annts and cousins 
mast all needs come and take a peep at the baby, 
a letter was despatched to George, and daily and 
weekly Ellen grew stronger, till again she moved 
about her infant’s cradle. Meantime the first 
letter had come from the absent, written at Rio, 
running thus 
“Rio Janerro, April 12, 184-. 

“ My pear Wire :—Here I am, thank fortune, 
on terra firma again. You would have heard from 
me before, had we spoken any vessel on our ont- 
ward passage ; but this is the earliest opportunity 
I have had of sending to you. We entered Rio 
harbor on the night of April 10th, and shall re- 
maim till the 20th, to take in supplies and water 
for the passage round the Horn, which I fear 
will prove a long one, for we are heavily laden, 
and the Charlotte is a slow sailor. I am de- 
lighted with South America. Every day our 
party goes out on exploring expeditions into the 
country, and the way we walk into the orange 

roves, Yankee schoolboy fashion, isn’t slow. 

uch splended frait; sueh ical yiehness of 
vegetation ; such processions of jolly old monks 
in the city, and chanting of organs at mass 
in the old cathedrals ! ell, everything is so 
strange, that all I have to do is to keep my eyes 
‘ wide open tight,’ and enjoy. Wish I had you 
and Charlie here just now. Wouldn’t we ‘ walk 
Spanish,’ and see the lions for one while? I am 
in good health and spirits. I escaped sea-sick- 
ness altogether on the passage, and have gained 
ten pounds by the operation, despite the musty 
biscuit and salt junk they served ont tous. On 
the 20th we again set sail southward, and before 
many weeks, I hope, shall weather the Horn. 
We shall touch at Valparaiso—from which city 
I will write again—and then northward, west- 
ward, ho for California! As soon as we reach 
San Francisco, I will despatch letters. You will 
hear often, so don’t worry about me, but take 
good care of yourself, Nellie. Be sure and write 
every steamer, or get some one of the folks to 
write. But my sheet is full. Kiss Charlie for 

pa, and appropriate the one I send on paper 
ior yourself. Love to all; and now, good-by, 
my dear wife, and God bless and keep you, says 

“ Your affectionate husband, 
Dounpar.” 


And so this letter—a portion only of which 
we have given—warmed Ellen’s heart, and filled 
it with peace and love and joy. It was so like 
George ; full of his genial good humor, and hon- 
e3t, manly straightforwardness ; just as he would 
have spoken could he have come and told her all 
about it. So thought Ellen, as she folded it, 
then rocked her infant’s cradle with a soft lullaby 
on her lips. 


Upwards of two years had passed, and how 
fared the wanderer, who, after a passage of six 
long months—weary weeks of which the Char- 
lotte lay off the dreary Cape Horn, buffetted by 
storms in sweeping from those southern seas— 
gained the golden strand ? 

It boots not here to recount the journey of the 
band with whom George Dunbar had made com- 
mon interest, from San Francisco into the inte- 
rior mining districts, their toilsome travels along 
a track but recently broken through old forests, 
or the exhausting journeys under a fervid sun, 
the fording of streams rushing down, foamy and 
cold, from the Sierra Nevada’s sunny summits, or 
perhaps dragging along for days without finding 
a spring of water wherein to slack their burning 
thirst, or yet, the night sleep on the hard earth, 
when, wrapped in their blankets, and with the 
far off stars watching their slumbers, they 
dreamed brokenly of toilsome days’ march, rush- 
ing river, or the distant home-ones. Enough to 
record, that, the weary journey ended, they struck 
their camp on the banks of the blue-rolling Yuba, 
brought pick and cradle to their work, sifted the 
glittering dust from the black earth, slowly, but 
surély turned aside the bed of the river, leaving 
its rocky bottom bare to the sunlight, and thus 
gradually by the sweat of their brows each man 
amassed the “pile” which had been the lure to 
win him from his distant New England home. 
And George Dunbar was fast becoming a rich 
man. 

Meanwhile, how passed the years to Ellen? 
As the time drew near for her husband’s return, 
did not her eye grow brighter, her footfall more 
elastic, while she counted the months yet to in- 
tervene before she could greet him ? 

Yes, indeed, her eye grew brighter, and she 
counted the months eagerly — but alas! each 
day dragged more heavily now, and her footfall 
grew heavier, too, for of late the eye of affection 
could not fail to perceive, what Ellen would fain 
have longer concealed—that, gradually, the deli- 
cate form was growing weaker, and disease was 
marking her for his prey. , 


“It was not much—a little cold—she should 
soon be better,” Ellen said, and, for the chil- 
dren’s sake—the bold, brave Charlie, a manly fel- 
low of six, and the little toddling Georgie, a del- 
icate, golden-haired boy, the child of her love— 
for theiy sakes the mother would have fain 
crushed back that strange, wild fear at her heart ; 
but when old Doctor Gray was summoned, he 
shook his head, and said : 

“Ah, this never’ll do, Mrs. Dunbar! We 
must have you looking rosier and stouter than 
this to welcome George home ; and, by the way, 
better hasten his coming, for his presence will 
prove better than all my medicines.’”” 

And so a letter was despatched to George. 

“Do not alarm him, bat tell him he had bet- 
ter be thinking about coming home soon,” said 
the doctor. “1 do not quite mderstand Ellen’s 
ease. “ Her symptoms are not wholly unfavor- 
able, and we may bring her up again—but we 
cannot tell: it is best George should be here— 
but say it without alarming him.” 

And so the letter was sent, telling him that 
Ellen was not well or strong as formerly, though 
no immediate danger was apprehended; but 
would he come home as soon as he could arrange 
his business to leave? But he must not be 
alarmed, Ellen had not taken much exercise late- 
ly, summer was coming, and the warm airs 
might revive her. So George’s sister wrote. 

That letter aroused the wanderer. The spel) 
of gold was broken. A voice echoed in thunder 
tones throngh his brain, “ Return! Return !’” 
And the first homeward-bound steamer bore hins 
from the harbor of San Francisco. 

And then, when, in the New England home, 
where a young and lovely creature was swiftly 
sinking under consumption’s baleful touch, 
there was but one burthen tothe prayers they 
breathed about her couch: “ O, if he may but 
arrive ere it is too late /”” 


The soft splendor of a tropical night hung over 
the isthmus, when a traveller, wrapped in the 
folds of his thick California blanket lay down to 
slumber. His garments were coarse and travel- 
stained ; a Spanish sombrero covered his head, 
from beneath whose bent rim fell a profuse 
growth of black hair which almost concealed his 
well-cut mouth and sun-burned throat; his com- 
plexion was bronzed by cxposare; a Spanish 
dirk-knife and a revolver heng from his belt— 
the belt wherein he carried the precious golden 
onzas which was the truit of bis three years’ ex- 
ilefrom his native home. George Dunbar was 
on his homeward way across the isthmus. All 
day long he journeyed along the narrow mule- 
beaten track which wound through tangled 
thickets bordered by dense chapparel and grand 
o!d trees with glossy, dark green foliage and trail- 
mg banners of old gray mosses; all day long 
had he pressed on his way, till now, overcome by 
fatigue, he ley down to rest, with his hands 
clasped across the brow which, in the dreams 
that came to him in the stillness of that tropie 
night, throbbed with thoughts of his distant, ill, 
and perhaps dying Ellen. 

Who of us will laugh at “dreams” as idle 
“fancyings,” or ridicule such as lightest “ non- 
sense?” Knowing what came to George Dun- 
bar, asleep there on the isthmus, thonsands 
of miles away from his dying wife, I dare not. 
For that dream was a warnimg—nay, a revela- 
tion! He recounted it to me when, a month later, 
we satin his desolated home, and that dream had 
become literally fulfilled. 

“I slept soundly, exhausted with my day’s 
long and rapid travel along the mule-route. 
The last thing I remember before I slept, was 
looking up to the deep blue sky overhead, span- 
gled with millions of stars. Then I fell asleep. 
An old, withered woman, bent and haggard, and 
with eyes that seemed to read mysteries, came 
and stood before me. With one long, skinny 
finger upraised to the stars, she hoarsely whis- 
pered : 

“¢ Shall I read your fate ?” 

‘I seemed to articulate, ‘ Yes,’ though I dis- 
tinctly felta choking sensation in my throat. 
The old sybil replied : 

“* You do not care for yourself—but for the 
distant dear ones—her to whom you are hasten- 
ing. Hasten! Hasten! why do you tarry an 
hour, a moment? They are waiting!’ And she 
gesticulated violently and shook her finger be- 
fore me, menacingly. ‘But nay!’ And that 
mood passed, and she spoke sadly, pityingly, 
‘ Nay, it is useless now! They will all be there 
when you tread the old familiar places—thy fath- 
er, thy mother, thy brothers and sisters,—all but 
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her, and she, the best beloved. Thou wilt not 
find her! It is too late—too late !’ 

“ And then, without farther word or look, she 
vanished. I awoke with a start. It was deep 
midnight. The stars were thick as water drops 
in the sea, in the sky overhead ; the broad-leaved 
palmetto stirred with a sighing sound in a soft 
wind which rose; and close by the green bank 
where I had made my pillow a little rill of water 
dripped down over the long sword grass with a 
sound like falling tears. I was wide awake then. 
I buckled my belt tighter about me, though I 
ground my teeth together in a sort of fierce rage, 
for I was sure the gold it held had been earned 
at @ fearful price; and in the deep tropic mid- 
night I again set out along the mule-track, hur- 
ried on by a strange, wild restlessness at my 
heart—strange, indeed, since it was born of des- 
pair. For I know I had hada warning. am 
not superstitious, God knows; but I knew Ellen 
was dead !” 

This, George Dunbar told mein a low, choked 
voice, the tears coursing down his bronzed 
cheeks, as he sat in the little parlor of the old 
hemestead, his two children on his knees play- 
ing gleefully with the golden coins he gave them. 
And it was all true. Sweet Ellen Dunbar had 
died the night George was crossing the isthmus ! 


What a scene that was when the stage coach | 
rolled up the street, and he stood, a sunburnt, 
foreign-looking man ia the entry of the pater- 
nal homestead where he had left Ellen, trembling | 
and fearing to lift the latch to enter. Could he 
open that door, and not find her ? 

For he knew it all. {n the railway-cars which 
brought him from the city where he landed, he | 
had met an old friend. This man had not come | 
to him and said : “‘ Dunbar, your wife is dead and | 
buried!” But there was small need, for he had 
known that earlier. He had not wept then, but | 
he sunk down on his seat in the corner of the car | 
after he momentarily wrung his friend’s hand, | 
and shaded his eyes with his hat-brim, and so 
rode back to the home he had left three years be- 
fore so buoyantly hopeful ; but standing there, on 
the threshold of the old homestead,his knees smote 
together, and he leaned heavily against the wall 
for support. Suddenly his own mother opened 
the door. Busy with her household cares, she 
had not seen the coach stop; bat, mee 

hastily, and hearing the hand trembling | 
upon the latch, supposing it to be little Georgie, | 
who had been at play in the yard, she opened the 
door and stood to face with a burned and 
bearded 


stranger. 
Mate she stood a moment; but maternal in- 
stinct is strong, then, as he staggered forward 


| it has had such an extraordi 


heavily into her arms,she sobbed out, ““O,George, 
—poor Nelly!” 

t was many, many hours, ere calmness came 
to that anguished man, sufficient to listen to all. 
Then with kis two boys—Charlie, grown stont 
aud rosy, and the little golden-haired, blue-eyed 
child whom he had never seen till now, the oss 
gift of his dead wife—with his motheriess boys 
clasped to his broad breast, George Dunbar 
bowed his head on Georgie’s soft hair and heard 
the story of Nelly’s dying love. 

And this was the end of it all! ‘ Three years 
to grow rich in ’’—three of lost love—his 

iden treasure gained—his priceless treasure 

ost! A fortune won—his wife sleeping over 
yonder, with the sods on her breast ! 

Years have passed since that day. Time, the 
sanctifier and softener, has in a measure healed 
that wound in George Dunbar’s heart—bat, ah! 
its sear can never wholly disappear; and to day 
I know what heart will throb heavier, reading 
this, and what dark eyes will grow dim with tears, 
for the memory of her who for years has been 
quietly sleeping. 

And, reader, pausing mayhap a moment over 
this ‘ower true tale,” lay its moral to your heart 
—never, in the balance of your affections, weigh 
dewn Gold against Love! 


“THE OLD SALT HOUSE.” 
(> The edition of our paper containing the picture of 
“The Gid Salt Store,” was pletely exhausted on 
the second day after publication, and being unable to 
supply the demand of those who desire extra copies of 
the paper containing this old landmark of Boston, we 
have resorted to the only means in our power to gratify 
them and meet the demand, by republishing the en- 
graving in the present number of the Pictorial. 


Some two or three weeks , taking up our 
copy of the Boston Post, which is, by the way, 
quite as necessary to our existence as our break- 
fast, our attention was caught by the following 


“Tne Sart Hovse.’—In uence 
of the strong proclivity of the occupant of this 
antique landmark for old associations, the own- 
ers of it have yielded to the wish of their tenant 
to have it remain as it now is, with the exception 
of raising it up so as to prevent the high tide 
flowing into it. We are informed that since the 
demolition of the old store was first contemplated, 
effect upon 
‘Acorn’ that he is but a shadow of what he was, 
and he may be seen walking up and down the 
wharf, in a moody manner, and with a face 


| marked by sadness. It is thought by many of 


his most intimate friends, that had not the own- 
-ers of the store consented to have it remain in its 


THE OLD SALT HOUSE, 


present state, ‘Acorn’ would have relinquished 
the salt business, and joined his friend rge 
Wilkins Kendall, in Texas, and turned his at- 
tention to sheep raising! ‘’Tis better as it is,’ 
as Long Wharf cannot spare the ‘old salt’ quite 

et Weregretto hear, however, that the old 
ellow has grown so thin in consequence of wor- 
rying, that he can scarcely make a shadow on the 


ground, unless he has an umbrella over his head.” . 


Here was news indeed! Uatil that moment 
we had never dreamed that the sacred old pile 
had been menaced by the hand of innovation. 
We had thus escaped a pang, bat it was with 
feelings of distress that we learned that “ Acorn,” 
whose shadow we had so often wished might 
never be less, was almost deprived of that nec- 
essary adjunct to a substance, and nearly in the 
condition of the man in the German legend who 
parted with his shadow for a consideration. We 
immediately hastened down to 49 Long Wharf, 
and there discovered that the account of the les- 
see’s fragility was merely a pleasant fiction of 
Colonel Greene. We found “ Acorn” as plamp 
as a partridge, as bright eyed, wide-awake and 
gay as ever, and capable of projecting a very fair 
shadow—at sunset. Relieved on this point, we 
ascertained that the ‘‘O'd Salt House” stood 


LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 


recisely as we had known it for years, leaning a 
ittle forward from decrepitude, and that the 
raising and supplying of new underpinning had 
not yet commenced. Calling in the aid of Mr. 
S. Masury, the accomplish re ge we 
secured an excellent view of Acorn’s “local 


habitation,” from which the drawing was made 
that faces the reader on this . The engrav- 
ing is in Damoreau’s best style. The “Old Salt 


House,” which forms the corner nearest the spec- 
tator of the block of wooden buildings delineated 
in the engraving, was erected a hundred and fifty 
— go. It has been occupied by the present 
lessee for more than a quarter of a century ; in- 
deed, his name, “ James Oaks,” on the sign over 
the door, can now only be read by the eye of faith. 
Everybody knows the “Old Salt House,” and 
knows that both “ Turks Island” and “attic 
salt” are supplied in any quantity. Noone who 
visits the occupant in search of either, ever 
leaves him disappointed. Here, then, in the dim 
and dusty recesses of the venerable building, has 
the facile pen of the gifted “‘ Acorn” dashed off 
those rich and racy sporting epistles, sketches of 
life on the road, and dramatic criticisms, which, 
appearing in the columns of the New York Spirit 
of the Times, have made that nom de plume a 
household word in America, and even in Eng- 
land. Hither, too, have his wit and kindness and 


generous sympathy attracted visitors clothed by 
genius with the imperial purple of renown. The 
dusty, creaking staircase and sunken floors have 
been trodden by feet that, alas! have ceased to 
walk the earth. William T. Porter, the bril- 
liant, gentle, generous, the refined spirit of the 
“Spirit; William Henry Herbert, the ri 
scholar and splendid writer; Mat. Field, 
gifted “‘ Phazma”’ of the New Orleans Picayune ; 
his brother Joe, the “ Straws” of the Picayune, 
and of the St. Louis Reveillée, the best “‘ Dazzle” 
on the stage ; Edmund Kean, the splendid meteor 
of the English stage; Lucius Junius Brutus 
Booth, a genius of no less brilliancy; Power, the 
Irish comedian; Henry J. Finn; Sargent 8S. 
Prentiss, the orator and lawyer, were among the 
welcome guests of the “Old Salt House.” Sad 
and sweet are the memories their names evoke. 
Among the living who have graced these dusky 
chambers, and who always call at 49 when in 
these latitudes, are such men as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, George Wilkins Kendall, the “ ex-Santa 
Fé prisoner,” as we used to call him in the Spirit 
of the Times, Colonel Albert Pike, the American 
Kerner, A M. Holbrook and F. A. Lumsden 
of the New Orleans Picayune, Edwin Forrest, 
John Brougham, T. B Thorpe (“Tom Owen, 
the Bee Hanter”), Sol. Smith, and a host of 


(REPUBLISHED. 


others, distinguished in literature, in arms, on 
the turf, at the bar, in the pulpit, in the medical 
profession. The old house is truly classic ground. 


FALLING LEAVES. 


Alas! alas! we poor mortals are often little 
better than wood-ashes, there is small sign of the 
sap, and the leafy freshness, and the bursting 
buds that were once there ; but, wherever we see 
wood-ashes, we know that all that early fullness 
of life must have been. I, at least, hardly ever 
look at a bent old man, or a wizened old woman, 
but I see, also, with my mind’s eye, that Past ot 
which they are the shrunkened remnant, and the 
unfinished romance of rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes seems sometimes of feeble interest and sig- 
nification, compared with that drama of hope and 
love which has long ago reached its catastrophe, 
and left the r soul, like a dim and dust 
stage, with ail ite sweet garden scenes and fi 
perspective overturned and thrust out of sight. 


+ 


Nothing, no, not the whole world, in an equiv- 
alent for the soul; so that if you give awa 
money beyond reckoning to the poor, you wi 
not achieve so great a work as he who converts 
one soul.— Chrysostom, 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ALL THE DAY LONG. 


A companion poem to “ All the Night Long,” in No. 4 
Vol. 17, of Ballou's Pictorial. , 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Seven! hear the factory bells! 
“* Work begins,” their clangor tells, 
As upon the air it swells. 


Eight! the tardy clerk we spy, 
As with speed he hurries by, 
Fearful of employer nigh. 


Nine! the student at his lore; 
The merchant busy in his store; 
The doctor at his patient's door. 


Ten! brokers at the board preside ; 
The belts of business far and wide 
Around the wheels of traffic glide. 


Eleven! Mammon rules the hour; 
Now hath Conscience little power, 
Save in hermit’s lonely bower. 


Twelve! the ship glides down the bay ; 
The workman's tools are laid away ; 
The schoolboy hurries out to play. 


One! once more toil hath begun; 
Who has lost and who has won? 
What is new beneath the sun? 


Two! how swift the shifting sands, 
To the one whose palsied band 
Hath but “ failure” at command. 


Three! the sheriff's work is done; 
The culprit’s woof of crime is spun ; 
The debtor's doom hath now begun. 


Four! the shadow steals apace ; 
Who hath glory, who disgrace? 
A smiling or a frowning face? 


Five! he who hath work to do; 
He who to himself is true, 
Find old traths forever new. 


Six! the sun sinks in the west; 
The factory bells ring out to rest; 
Who is curst and who is blest? 


Seven! a sense of calm has come; 
It settles on each quiet home; 
On those who rest and those who roam. 


Eight! the night shades deepen down, 
Upon country, upon town, 
And Day to Night resigns his crown. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
The Spectre Lover of Saint Cecilia. 
AN ITALIAN LEGEND. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ovr indolent attendant had repeatedly de- 
clared that no mule-driver in the town had a sin- 
gle animal to place at our disposal, and that our 
departure before sunset was a matter utterly im- 
possible. I consulted my watch, and my patience 
was by no means increased by the discovery that 
it was now half past two. 

“Is there no remedy for this provoking de- 
lay?” I asked, stopping in front of Lanman. 
He was lying lazily upon his back, his knees 
slightly elevated, and his dreamy, half-closed 
eyes fixed upon the spiral coils of smoke from 
his cigar, which wound slowly upward from his 
mouth. He was a perfect picture of indolent 
ease and enjoyment, and appeared to possess all 
the nonchalance of a native Italian. 

“What perverse divinity could have landed 
us in this dull village?” I continued, without 
waiting for his reply. “There are, as it seems, 
no means of getting away for more then three 
hours, and how, I should be pleased to know, are 
we to beguile the time until then ?” 

“ Well—let us not argue; the atmosphere is 
altogether too oppressive! Walk off your chol- 
eric temper, man, if the effort will not kill you ; 
go and take notes of the scenery, the village, 
and the sleepy, stupid inhabitants—though for 
that matter, I neither blame them for being stu- 
pid nor sleepy! Upon my soul, the air of this 
villanous place is as hot as that of a furnace! 
Bat, however, don’t annoy me apy longer; 
there’s a little Roman chapel across the way—go 
and search out its legends and antiquities, and 
bring me a report ; only, for sweet mercy’s sake, 
don’t wake me up if I should be fortunate 
enough to fall asleep |” 

With these words, my eccentric companion 
turned upon his side and breathed forth a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. For want of better employ- 
ment, I resolved to follow his advice ; and slow- 
ly crossing the dusty, solitary street, I entered 


the open door of the little wooden church. Two 
or three devout worshippers were still lingering 
at the altar, but ina few moments they had si- 
lently departed, and I was left alone to my ex- 
amination of the place. The architecture of 
the building seemed to be a grotesque com- 
pound of several different styles, while in many 
places the original design of the architect was 
obliterated by the decay and ravage of time. 
The stillness and subdued light of the place was 
rather pleasing than otherwise, and I lingered 
among its narrow aisles until I was joined by the 
priest as he emerged from the chancel, having 
doffed his robes. He saluted me with a move- 
ment of his wide-brimmed hat, and after I had 
returned it, a familiar conversation followed. 


As a matter of course, the good priest was as 
simple-minded as one might be expected to be 
who had passed almost every year of his life in 
a little village like St. Cecilia, and his conversa- 
tion was to me highly entertaining, although 
not particularly instructive. I am at loss to de- 
scribe with what self-satisfaction he descanted 
upon the manifold beauties of his church edifice, 
and the grandeur of its architecture, nor with 
what unction he revealed to my gaze the sacred 
relics which were carefully deposited within the 
penetralia of the altar. 

“I do not show these things to many visitors,” 
he rattled on, with increasing volubility, “ but 
signor is an appreciative man, and I know he 
will value the sight of them. This nail was taken 
from the very cross upon which our blessed Sa- 
viour suffered. Here is the cup which held the 
gall which his tormentors held to his lips ; and 
this is a fragment of one of the stones by which 
the holy St. Stephen was slain. But signor does 
not believe this,” he said, as he observed the 
smile which I strove in vain to mask. It was 
occasioned by the recollection of the number of 
times that relics similarly described had been ex- 
hibited to me since my sojourn in Italy; but it 
was no part of my design to offend the worthy 
father, and I hastened to say: 

“You misapprehend me ; I do most certainly 
believe you. My countenance, perhaps, expressed 
the gratification which I could not but feel at the 
thonght that the parish of St. Cecilia had been 
so fortunate as to become the depository of these 
precious articles; and especially that they had 
been entrusted to the guardianship of such 
worthy and competent hands.” 

My unwarrantable flattery certainly accom- 
plished an excellent end. The face of the priest 
instantly beamed with satisfaction, and he 
replied : 

“Thanks, signor, for your good opinion ; I 
am more than ever convinced that your mind is 
an appreciative one. There are many other curi- 
ous and notable things within these walls which 
I should delight to show you; but my time is 
more limited than my will. However, I will de- 
tain you, if you choose to stay, with a legend of 
this place which many strangers have thought 
interesting. It is known to all the people of our 
village, and as for myself, I have always relig- 
iously believed it.” 


I lost no time in expressing my strong desire 
to hear it, and my wish was gratified by the fol- 
lowing tale. In giving it to the reader, I have 
chosen to make the language my own. 

“Tt was many and many a year ago—perhaps 
fifty, or, more probably, not less than a full cen- 
tury—that the three persons to whom the story 
relates lived at St. Cecilia. They were called 
respectively, Marie Lutoli, Leon Ferrara, and 
Petro Novelli. The two former were lovers ; 
the latter a young man somewhat above them in 
rank, as he certainly was in wealth, and yet the 
ostensible and accredited friend of both. 

“There was much in the person and character 
of Marie Lutoli that was calculated to command 
admiration and esteem ; and, in view of the fact 
that half of the youths of St. Cecilia were en- 
thusiastic in her praise, we might add, love. She 
was a true Italian, as was evident from the clas- 
sical oval and pure olive of her face; nor did 
those who knew her best fail to bear witness that 
the beauty of her mind and disposition fully 
matched that of her face and person, remarkable 
as was the latter. 

“ Her lover, Leon Ferrara, was an artist, and 
one who by no means lacked talent and merit, 
notwithstanding which, he was compelled to bear 
the sad and heavy barden of poverty. He was 
warm-hearted, enthusiastic and aspiring, and con- 
sequently the restrictions of his condition were 
keenly felt and bitterly deplored. Still he was 
not despondent, although, it must be confessed, 
his hopes often fell to the lowest ebb. It was 


his darling ambition to win fame and money, not 
for himself, but that he might place his betrothed 
in a positi6n of affluence—for her condition was 
hardly superior to his own. Love for Marie Lu- 
toli was with him the all-absorbing passion ; it 
had been for months the sole stimulus which had 
prevented him from sinking beneath the discour- 
agements and difficulties which fell upon him 
daily. 

“We must here also makea brief mention of 
Petro Novelli, the third of our trio. He was the 
only son of parents recently deceased, from 
whom he had inherited an ample fortune, and 
was now one of the few really wealthy persons 
in St. Cecilia. But although he had been reared 
in the village from a child, little was, in fact, 
known of his character and disposition. Much 
of the time he was absent from the village, 
where, no one knew, although it had been more 
than once surmised that he might possibly be 
found in the wine shops or at the gaming tables 
of a neighboring city. And it was not until 
the commencement of his intimacy with Leon 
and Marie that he had entirely withdrawn him- 
self from his foreign associations, whatever they 
were, and passed the greater part of his time in 
the village where his parents were buried. 

“ That he was handsome, no one ventured to 
deny—not even those who had conceived a vi- 
olent prejudice to him, from causes which they 
were still hardly able to assign. They were even 
willing to admit that he possessed more manly 
beauty than Leon Ferrara; but it might be 
deemed an impossibility that he could ever be 
able to become as general a favorite as the latter. 
It was confidently averred that Novelli was se- 
cretly and at heart an evil man ; that the passive 
goodness which he had thus far exhibited in his 
slight intercourse with the villagers, was no indi- 
cation of the extremes which he might be capa- 
ble of under the influence of different circum- 
stances. The further revelations of our story 
must decide as to the truth of these conjectures. 


“‘ But whether they were false or true, it is cer- 
tain that both Marie and Leon were glad to ad- 
mit him to their friendship, and they unhesita- 
tingly discarded every rumor in the least preju- 
dicial to him. In short, both the lovers cherished 
him as a friend, and were proud to acknowledge 
him as such. 

“For more than a year Leon and Marie had 
been affianced, when a sudden determination of 
the former materially changed the aspect of their 
affairs. This willebe best disclosed in the sub- 
stance of a conversation which occurred at this 
time. 

“*T have to-day decided a matter upon which 
I have bestowed much anxious thought,’ Leon 
Ferrara remarked, as the three sat together, one 
evening, upon the porch fronting Marie’s cot- 
tage. ‘And now that I have fully decided, I 
I know you will agree with me in regarding my 
proposed course as the best.’ 

“Marie looked anxiously towards him, and 
Petro Novelli became instantly attentive. 

“*T have determined,’ Leon continued, ‘to 
leave St Cecilia to-morrow. I must go to Rome, 
I must study her works of art, and try to tread 
in the steps of her great masters. Jf fame and 
wealth can be won, Rome is surely the place to 
win them, and though my heart bids me stay in 
this humble village, my ambition points me to 
Rome. It is better to fail than to make no trial.’ 

“ This announcement was differently received 
by those who heard it. The restless spirit of her 
lover was well known to Marie Lutoli; but still 
she could not prevent a deep paleness from cov- 
ering her cheek, nor drive the increased appear- 
ance of distress from her face. Novelli quickly 
turned away his head; and had Leon seen his 
countenance at that instant, he might have been 
astonished by the unmistakable look of grati- 
fication which overspread it. 

“*Have you considered this well?’ Marie 
asked. ‘ You cannot have forgotten, Leon, the 
difficulties you must encounter, or the long, dis- 
mal period of separation which we must both 
endure ?” 

**T have not forgtten, Marie ; it is rather the 
remembrance of these things which stimulates 
me to persevere in my determination. My efforts 
shall be all in your behalf, tor you are worthy of 
the highest and noblest Ican make! That will 
be a proud day to me which sees you the wife of 
Leon Ferrara—Ferrara rich in possessions, and 
honored and renowned among men!’ 

“*You are a sad dreamer, Leon!’ And Marie 
smiled faintly, very faintly, through her tears as 
she spoke. 

“* Perhaps Iam ; but I will yet make all my 


dreams true! And it is my earnest hope that it 
will require no great time to convince you of 
this.’ 

‘And you are right, my noble Leon—I, your 
friend Petro, declare it!’ the latter interposed, 
speaking in a tone of framkness which certainly 
had not the slightest appearance of being simu- 
lated. ‘Go to Rome, my friend,’ he continued, 
‘win fame and wealth, for certain am I that both 
await you there. I will care for Marie while you 
are gone ; and when you shall return, laden with 
gold and renown, I will rejoice with you both.’ 

“The heart of Leon bounded with joy as he 
heard this declaration, and yearned in love 
towards his friend. Again and again he ex- 
pressed his fervent gratitude, and when, upon 
the morrow, he stood upon the threshold, 
equipped for his journey, he once more grasped 
the hand of Petro and anxiously said : 

“* Your promise, Petro—remember it! Watch 
well my darling, whom I now confide to you!’ 
And for the last time he kissed the lips of the 
weeping Marie. 

“«*T will, as I live,’ was the vehement answer. 
‘If I be not faithfal to you both, may the saints 
send the spirits of the dead to torment me!’ 

“Were the words prophetic? The sequel of 
our story will show. 

“ For several weeks after the departure of her 
lover, Marie Lutoli was sad and lonely. And 
now, indeed, did Petro seem to be fulfilling his 
promises ; he was almost constantly by her side, 
whispering in her ear words of hope and encour- 
agement, and by his kind offices and attentions, 
ingratiating himself daily into her favor. Nor 
could the maiden deny that her heart warmed 
sensibly towards him. 

“* Beware, my child!’ one of the old village 
crones one day observed to Marie, shaking her 
skinny finger towards the advancing form of Pe- 
tro. ‘ Beware, I say—no good will come from 
your friendship with this artful Novelli, hand- 
some and noble as he appears. I fear me he will 
teach thee to forget poor Leon, and make thee 
his own. Be warned, maiden—be warned !’ 

“To croakings like these, however, Marie paid 
no heed. Her thoughts were constantly upon 
her absent lover, and he was the sole subject of 
conversation between herself and Novelli. The 
latter still continued his attentions and services 
with unabating zeal. If he was playing a treach- 
erous part, he certainly masked his real inten- 
tions with the most subtle dissimulation ; noth- 
ing ever appeared in his conduct but the most 
devoted friendship; and as these things were 
constantly seen and remarked by the villagers of 
St. Cecilia, they began to think that possibly 
they had wronged the youth in their estimate of 
his character. 

“Six months had now passed away since the 
departure of Leon Ferrara, and they brought 
strange forebodings to the heart of Marie. Dur- 
ing this interval, she had received not so much 
as a single letter from the absent one; not the 
first word of love or tidings of any kind from 
him had reached her. She recalled his frequent 
and repeated promises and assurances of constant 
communication, and from day to day she watched 
and waited anxiously for the expected letter. 
And still she watched in vain ! 

“«What can it mean?’ she anxiously asked. 
‘He promised me, and surely, he would write, 

«Tf he were alive,’ Petro suggested. 

“* Nay—do not speak of it!’ Marie whispered, 
her cheek quickly paling at the thought. ‘It can- 
not be; I will not think of it!’ 

“Or he may have forgotten thee,’ the tempt- 
er said. ‘Ferrara was a sad trifler; perhaps 
some of the gay beauties of Rome could tell us 
of the reason of his silence !” 

“In an instant the speaker saw that he had 
ventured too far. The eyes of Marie kindled in- 
dignantly, and her cheeks flushed with angry 
surprise, and Petro hastened to say : 

“*Nay, dear Marie, forgive me; I did but 
jest! Doubtless this strange matter will at some 
time be explained, and Leon himself restored to 
you.’ 

“These last words were spoken in a tone of 
frank sincerity, yet it would be untrue to say that 
they expressed the real sentiment of the speak- 
er’s heart. The reader will be prepared to learn, 
at this point of our story, if, indeed, he has not 
already surmised, that Petro Novelli was playing 
a deep and crafty game; such an one as only 
the base and subtle villain ever attempts. Fora 
long period his designs had been craftily masked 
from the eyes of his unsuspecting victim ; and 
still he continued to pursue his traitorous object, 
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hoping and longing for success, and yet trem- 
bling in the fear of that exposure and disgrace 
which is the unwavering attendant of all evil 
men. 

“But a new phase in the affairs of those of 
whom we have spoken was now at hand. Six * 
months more had rolled wearily away ; wearily 
indeed to the now almost hopeless Marie, who 
still bore up under her heavy grief, striving to 
bring her mind into the belief that her lover was 
still living. Six months—making a full year 
since the departure of Leon Ferrara. It was a 
quiet summer evening, and Petro Novelli turned 
his steps towards the cottage of Marie, bound 
upon his daily errand. She met him at the door, 
and as his eyes rested upon her face, his heart 
sank with dread and apprehension. In that 
countenance, seemingly alive with joy and glad- 
ness, in her eager and excited manner, and, 
most of all, in the open letter which she held in 
her hand, the treacherous plotter seemed to rec- 
ognize the prelude to his sure disgrace and 
defeat ! 

“* At last, Petro, my good friend, at last this 
blessed day has come!’ were the words which 
fell instantly from her lips. ‘ Rejoice with me; 
I have a letter from dear Leon ; it is dated ten 
days ago, and it informs me that he will be in 
the village to-morrow !’ 

“*A letter from Leon Ferrara—to-morrow ?” 
were the words which Petro Novelli mechanically 
echoed, gazing in blank dismay into the face of 
the speaker. 

“« Yes, it is true,’ she rejoined. ‘But I will 
read it to you, and you will, I am sure, rejoice 
with me.’ 

“The missive, more precious than gold to 
Marie, the latter read in a voice trembling with 
excitement. Its contents were strange and va- 
ried; it spoke of former letters, almost without 
number, which the writer had despatched to the 
beloved one of his heart, at St. Cecilia; letters 
speaking, as did the present one, of the wonder- 
ful successes of Leon Ferrara in bis brief artist- 
career at Rome, and of the proud position which 
the young painter had already won, and the sure 
rewards which he had received. And to none of 
these, it said, had the first word of reply been 
received ; tortured with doubt and anxiety, the 
writer had labored unceasingly for a year, and 
now, with his unfaltering love and devotion to the 
village maiden, he was about to return, to learn, 
perhaps, the worst that he had inferred from her 
strange silence. 

“Thus read the letter; and Marie, when she 
had finished it, tremulously exclaimed : 

“* There is some mystery here, Petro ; some 
deep, dark plot, I fear! But I shall see him 
soon; in a few hours at the most. Blessed be 
the good saints for this happy hour!’ 

“‘ With some muttered words, to the effect that 
he wished to prepare for the coming of Leon, 
Novelli strode off; he dared no longer to trust 
himself in the presence of her whom he had 
sought to injure, deeply and irreparably. His 
brows were contracted and his teeth set hard; 
the promptings of his evil nature were already 
working out a desperate resolve in his breast. 

* * * 

“The night passed, and morning came; but 
so also came not the eagerly expected Ferrara. 
Noon passed away, and night sped into midnight 
—but still, the tardy lover had not arrived ! 

“Our story need not be unnecessarily pro. 
longed ; it is enough to say that Leon Ferrara 
came no more to St. Cecilia. Days passed into 
weeks, and weeks were lengthened into months; 
but his name was mentioned in the village only 
with dark fear and boding. A strange mystery 
hung over his disappearance. It was discovered 
that he had left Rome at the time which he in- 
tended, as mentioned in his letter to Marie; 
thence his progress was traced to the near vicinity 
of St. Cecilia, and after this, all was dark and 
inexplicable. True, a peasant who dwelt at this 
spot confidently asserted that he had heard, upon 
the early morning of the day which Leon had 
fixed for his arrival, a deep cry of pain and ag- 
ony, almost drowned by the rattle of the wheels 
of a cabriolet, driven with lightning speed past 
his door ; but save this, there was not the slight- 
est clue to point to the cause of Leon’s 
disappearance. 

“ The terrible, heart-rending grief of the now 
desolate Marie, when day after day of sickening 
hope deferred brought her at last the fearful cer- 
tainty that her eyes were never again to be glad- 
dened by the sight of her lover, was something 
well nigh fatal in its intensity. The blow de- 


scended upon her, as at times the keen fire of 


heaven comes down upon the pride of the forest, 
and, with similar effects, it left her drooping, for- 
lorn, almost lifeless. Never, thereafter, was 
Marie Lutoli the semblance of her former self ; 
earth had scarcely a joy for her bereaved heart, 
and she awaited with impatience, the approach 
of the death-angel. 

“But even at this point, the selfish heart of 
Novelli could not sufficiently respect the condi- 
tion of his victim to permit him to forbear the 
pursuit which had become a passion with him. 
For, it may here be remarked, love for Marie 
Lutoli—such a love, the reader will understand, 
as his base spirit could readily conceive—this it 
was that had moved him to the performance of 
those secret acts which are yet to be explained, 
and to the treacherous breaking of his trust. 
With unseemly haste, he now constantly intruded 
himself upon her presence, beseeching her in the 
most passionate terms to become his bride. She 
seemed not to consent; the tearful remembrance 
of the lost Leon was fresh within her bosom, and 
she knew that it could never give place to the 
impression of a second love. Yet there were 
other considerations that moved her; regarding 
Novelli as a faithfal friend to herself—for she 
knew him no otherwise—and as one who had 


‘been the friend of her lover, she at last gave him 


this sincere declaration of her feelings. 


«My heart, Petro, can never be yours; I 
have none to bestow! Nor can I love you, my 
friend ; the love of this poor heart—sweet Mary 
pity and console me !—died with him who alone 
can receive it! Still, here is my hand, a poor, a 
worthless boon ; take it, Petro, if you will, since 
this is all I can bestow !’ 

“‘ And thus was the great desire of the plotter 
attained. It mattered not to him that this had 
been done by fraud and villany of the darkest 
dye; it mattered not that he had strahge secrets 
shut up in his breast, the revelation of which 
might have caused his promised bride to shrink 
from him in horror ; the end was gained, and be- 
yond this he cared not to look. 

“Tt was upon a bright summer morning that 
the bell of the little chapel of St. Cecilia rang 
out a merry peal for the bridal of Petro Novelli 
and Marie. But, in truth, this was a sombre 
bridal; among the villagers gathered in the 
chapel there was scarcely a smiling face ; and as 
for the bride and groom, their appearance was 
remarkable. So pale, so wan and sorrowful did 
Marie Lutoli appear, that she seemed hardly like 
a dweller of the earth; while Petro trembled, 
through some hidden cause, and seemed anx- 
ious and discomposed. 

“ Hardly had the priest pronounced the first 
words of the ritual, when suddenly a figure glid- 
ed from the assembled spectators, as it seemed, 
and ascended the altar steps. It seemed like 
Leon Ferrara ; the form, almost transparent with 
its strange, unearthly presence, and the face, 
white as marble, but dull and corpse-like. There 
could be no delusion here; in awe-struck and 
trembling silence the spectators gazed, knowing 
that they saw an apparition which must be 
supernatural ! 

“No sound came from the feet of the spectre, 
no words from his white lips ; and the only mo- 
tion was that of the stiffened finger towards the 
breast, where gaped in all its hideousness a 
bloody wound! The glassy eyes of the appari- 
tion were fixed sternly upon the face of the 
guilty and horror-stricken Novelli, and with a 
thrilling cry the latter fell writhing at the feet of 
the supernatural avenger ! 

“From this miserable object, the apparition 
turned to Marie. A look of surpassing tender- 
ness crossed his shadowy face, and his arms were 
extended, as if seeking again to embrace her be- 
loved form; but instead, the pale, translucent 
hands were raised for an instant above her bowed 
head, as in the act of invoking blessings upon 
it, and then, while every eye was directed with 
the fascination of terror towards it, the spectre 
flitted slowly down the aisle and disappeared 
from the chapel. A few of the boldest ventured 
to follow it, but when they reached the door, it 
was nowhere to be seen! 

“ Prostrated with mortal terror at the sight of 
this swift, shadowy avenger, Petro Novelli lin- 
gered but for a few hours; but he lived long 
enough, to confess to the priest who was to bave 
married him, the whole of his treachery. Then, 
first, it became known that his was the hand 
which had intercepted the letters of Leon Ferra- 
ra; and his, too, the hand which had murdered 
him in the early morning upon the lonely road, 
and securely concealed the body, as well as all 
other evidences of the crime. 


“‘ Marie Lutoli, soon after the death of Petro, 
became one of the sisterhood of a neighboring 
convent. Here the brief remainder of her life 
was passed ; and when she expired, it was with 
the name of Leon Ferrara upon her lips.” 

Thus ends the story; and although the good 
priest assured me of its absolute truth, the reader 
will hardly expect me to make the assurance my 
own. Still I am quite certain that should he 
visit Italy, he could easily find the town and 
chapel of St. Cecilia, and might possibly hear, 
just as I have related it, the story of Tue Spec- 
TRE Lover or Sr. Cecitia. 


THE OBLIGING YOUNG MAN. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 

“Cars ready for Boston and way stations !” 
shouted the conductor of a railroad train, as the 
steam-horse, harnessed for his twenty mile trip, 
stood chafing, snorting and coughing, throwing 
up angry puffs of mingled gray and dingy vapor 
from his sturdy lungs. “ Cars ready for Boston 
and way stations !” 

“O, yes!” replied a brisk young man, with a 
bright eye, peculiar smirk, spotted neckcloth, and 
gray gaiters with pearl buttons. “Cars ready 
for Boston and way stations. All aboard. Now’s 
your time—guick, or you'll lose ’em. Now 
then, ma’am.” 

“But, sir,” remonstrated the old lady he ad- 
dressed, and whom he was urging at the steps of 
a first class car. 

“O, never mind!” replied the brisk young 
man. “ Know what you're going to say—too 
much trouble—none whatever, I assure you. 
Perfect stranger, trae—but scriptural injunction, 
do as you’d be done by. In with you, ding! 
ding !—there’s the bell—off we go.” 

And so in fact they did go off at forty miles 
an hour. 

“Bat, sir,” said the old lady} trembling 
violently. 

“I see,” interrupted the OBLIGING YOUNG 
MAN, “want a seat—here it is—a great bargain 
—cars fall—quick, or you’ll lose it.” 

“ But, sir,” said the old lady, with nervous 
trepidation, “‘ 1—I—wasn’t going to Boston.” 

“The deuce you weren’t. Weil, well, well, 
why couldn’t yousay so? Hullo! Conductor! 
Stop the cars !”” 

“ Can’t do it,” replied the conductor. “ This 
train don’t stop short of Woburn watering 
station.” 

“ Woburn watering station!” whimpered the 
old woman, wringing her hands. “ O, what shall 
Ido!” 

“Sit still—take it easy—no use crying for 
spilt milk—what can’t be cured must be endured. 
I'll look out sharp—you might have saved your- 
self all this trouble.” 

Away went the cars, racketting and oscillating, 
while the obliging young man was looking round 
for another recipient of his good services. 

“Ha!” he muttered to himself. “ There’s a 
poor young fellow quite alone. Love-sick, per- 
haps—pale cheek—sunken eye—never told his 
love; but let-—Shakspeare—l’m his man! Must 
look out for the old woman. Here we are, 
ma’am, fifteen miles to Lowell—out with you— 
look out for the cars on the back track. Good- 
by—pleasant trip !”’ 

“ Ding-dong !” went the bell again. 

“ Hullo !—here’s her bundle! Catch, there— 
heads! All right—get on, driver !” 

And having tossed a bundle after the old wo- 
man, he resumed his seat. 

“Confound it!” roared a fat man in a blue 
spencer. ‘“ You're treading on my corns.” 

“ Beg pardon,” said the obliging young man. 
“Bad things, corns,—‘ trifling sum of misery 
now added to the foot of your account ;’ old au- 
thor—name forgotten. Never mind—drive on !” 

“ But where's my bundle?” asked the fat man. 
“Conductor! Where’s my bundle? Brown 
paper—red string. Saw it here a moment since.” 

The conductor knew nothing about it. The 
obliging young man did. It was the same he 
had thrown out after the old woman. 

“ You'll fird it somewhere,” he said, with a 

wink, “Can't lose a brown paper 
bundle. I’ve tried—often—always turned up; 
little boy sure to bring it. ‘ Here’s your bundle, 
sir; ninepence, please.’ All right, go ahead!” 

Here the obliging young man took his seat be- 
side the pale-faced youth. 

Ill health, sir?” 


“No, sir,” replied the pale faced youth, 
fidgeting. 

Mental malady—eh ?” 

_ The young man sighed. 

“See it all. Don’t say a word, man! Cu- 
pid, heart from heart, forced to part. Flinty- 
hearted father ?”” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Flinty-hearted mother ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Flinty-hearted aunt ?” 

The love-sick young man sighed, and nodded 
assent. 

“Tell me the story. I’m a stranger—but my 
heart is here, sir.” Whereupon the obliging 
young man referred to a watch-pocket in his 
plaid vest, and nodded with a great deal of intel- 
ligence. “Tell me all—like to serve my fellows 
—no other occupation ; out with it, as the doctor 
said to the little boy that swallowed his sister’s 
necklace.” 

The love-sick youth informed the obliging 
young man that he loved and was beloved by a 
young lady of Boston, whose aunt, acting as her 
guardian, opposed his suit. He was going to 
Boston to puta plan of elopement into operation. 
He had prepared two letters, one to the aunt re- 
nouncing his hopes, to throw her off her guard ; 
the other to the young lady, appointing a meet- 
ing atthe Providence cars. The difficulty was 
to get the letters delivered. This the obliging 
young man readily undertook to do in person. 
Both the aunt and niece bore the same name— 
Emeline Brown; but the aunt’s letter was sealed 
with black, the niece’s with red wax. The let- 
ters were delivered with many injunctions to the 
obliging young man, and the two new made 
friends parted on the arrival of the cars in 
Boston. 

The Providence cars were just getting ready 
to start, when, amid all the bustle and confusion, 
a pale-faced young man “might have been seen,” 
as Mr. James, the novelist says, nervously pacing 
to and fro, and occasionally darting into Pileas- 
ant Street, and scrutinizing every approaching 
passenger and vehicle. At last, when there was 
but a single moment to spare, a hack drove up 
furiously, and a veiled lady hastily descended 
and gave her hand to her expectant admirer. 

“ Quick, Emeline, or we shall lose the train !’’ 

The enamored couple were soon seated beside 
each other, and whirling away to Providence. 
The lady said little, but sat with downcast head 
and veiled face, apparently overwhelmed with 
confusion at the step she had taken. But it was 
enough for young Dovekin to know she was be- 
side him, and he poured forth an unbroken stream 
of delicious nonsense, till the train arrived at its 
destination. 

In the station house the lady lifted her veil. 
Horror and confusion! It was the aunt! The 
obliging young man had delivered the wrong 
letter. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Miss Brown, “I am the per- 
son whom you qualified, in your letter intended 
for my niece, as a ‘hateful hag,’ in whose eyes 
you were ‘throwing dust.’ What do you say 
to that, sir?” 

“Say!” replied the disconsolate Dovekin. 
“Tt’s no use to say anything ; forit is my settled 
purpose to spring over the parapet of the rail- 
road bridge and seek oblivion in a watery grave: 
But first, if I could find that obliging young 
man, I’d be the death of him.” 

“No you wouldn’t,” said the voice of that in- 
teresting individual, as he made his appearance 
with a lady on his arm. “Here she is—take 
her—be happy. After I’d given the notes, mind 
misgave me—went back to the house—found the 
aunt gone—niece in tears—followed after same 
train—last car—here she is !”” 

“T hope this will be a lesson,” said Dovekin. 

“So it is. Henceforth, I shall mind my own 
business ; for everything I’ve undertaken lately, 
on other folks’ account, has gone amiss. Come, 
aunty, give your blessing—let ’em go. Train 
ready—I'm off—best of wishes—good-by. Cars 
ready for Boston and way stations—all aboard.” 

The aunt gave her blessing; and this was the 
last that any of the party saw of the Obliging 
Young Man. 


A Hearr.—Whata curious thing a heart is— 
is it not, young lady? There is as much difference 
in hearts as faces. A woman’s heart is,a sacred 
thing, and full of purity. How proud a man ought 
to be, to have it placed in his keeping—to have a 
pretty girl love him so well that she will give it 
to him, and tell him that it loves him more than 
any other! Isn’t it a curious thing, ladies? We 


might say of a heart as the old woman did of the 
first rabbit she ever saw, “ La, how funny !” 
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ARCTIC SCREW YACHT, FOX. 
The first engraving on this page 


is an accurate representation of 
the little screw yacht Fox, the for- 
lorn hope of Lady Franklin, 
which has just returned to Eng- 
land after having ascertained a 
itively the fate of the gallant 


Arctic adventurer. A gentleman 
who visited her in the East India 
Docks, just after her arrival in 
London, writes: appear- 
ance is as quiet and purpose like 
as the narrative of her command- 
er, Captain M’Clintock, now the 
theme of every tongue. She 


seems absolutely without a scratch 
on her black hull, and looks more 
sober, so to speak, than yachts in 
general. There is very little or- 
Rament about her, but what she 
has is in wonderfully good condi- 
tion. The Fox is a round-sterned 
screw; has three slender, rather 
raking masts; is of topsail 
schooner rig, and small poop aft. 
Indeed everything is small about 
the ship, save her achievements. 
She is rather sharp forward, and 
her bows are plaited over with 
iron. As one scans the Fox more 
closely, we detect preparations 
about her for other dangers than 
beset the English waters. She 


looks not unlike a bundle of 
heavy handspikes, iron-pointed at 
each end, as if for fencing off 
drift ice. A beautifal Esquimaux 
canoe is lashed on her larboard 
quarter. Outside the ship, at the 
bottom of the ropes that stay the 
foremast, are a couple of ice-saws 
ready for use. They greatly aid 
the mind in picturing the sort of 
work required of them. The 
sole evidence of damage is a 
newly-broken spar, which lies on 
her deck, a part of her jibboom 
carried away—somewhere on the 
English coast. In short, there lies the Fox, 
looking as unassuming among the surrounding 
craft as ever hero does among the sons of men 
when his work is successfully achieved and his 
rest won.” 

Captain M’Clintock’s narrative is a clear state- 
ment and full of interest. An abstract of it is 
worth preserving. The following describes what 
was found on the 8th of May: “ Most of our in- 
formation was received from an intelligent old 
woman ; she said it was on the fall of the 
that the ship was forced ashore; many of the 
white men dropped by the way, as they went to- 
wards the Great River ; but this was only known 
to them iu the winter following, when their bodies 
were discovered.” 

uently made : “‘ Recrossing the Strait to King 
William’s Island, we continued our examination 
of its southern shore without success until the 
24th of May, when about ten miles eastward of 

Herschel, a bleached skeleton was found, 
around which lay fragments of European cloth- 
ing. Upon carefully removing the snow a small 
pocket book was found containing a few letters 
—these, although much decayed, may yet be de- 
eiphered. Judging from the remains of his dress 
this unfortunate young man was a steward or 
officer’s servant, and his position exactly verified 
the Esquimaux’s assertion that they dropped as 
walked along.” 
frer relating that near this place were found 
several cairns, with nothing in them (probably 
the records, if any, had been re- 
moved by the natives), the record 
continues : “On 6th May, Lieut. 
Hobson pitched his tent beside a 
cairn upon Point Victory. 
Lying amongst some loose stones 
which had fallen from the top of 
this cairn, was found a small tin 
case containing a record, the sub- 
stance of which is briefly as fol- 
lows: ‘ This cairn was built by 
the Franklin expedition, upon the 
assumed site of James Ross’s pil- 
lar, which has not been found. 
The Erebus and Terror spent 
their first winter at Beechy Island, 
after having ascended Wellington 
Channel to lat. 77 deg. N., and 
retarned by the west side of Corn- 
wallis Island. On the 12th of 
September, 1846, they were beset 
in lat. 7005 N., and lon. 98 23 
W. Sir John Franklin died on 
the 11th of June, 1847. On the 
22d April, 1848, the ships were 
abandoned five leagues to the N. 
N.W. of Point Victory, and the 
survivors, 105 in number, landed 
here under the command of Cap- 
tain Crozier.’ 

“This paper was dated 25th 
April, 1848, and upon the follow- 
ing day they intended to start for 
the Great Fish River. The total 
loss by deaths in the expedition 
up to this date, was 9 officers and 
15 men. A vast quantity of 
clothing and stores of all sorts lay 
stre about, as if here every 
article was thrown away which 
could possibly be a with 

ckaxes, shovels, ts, cook- 
ing utensils, iron work, 
blocks, canvas, a dip circle, a sex- 
tant, engraved ‘ Frederic Hornby, 
R. N.,’ a small medicine chest, 


Further discoveries were sub- | 


THE YACHT FOX, ARCTIC DISCOVERY VESSEL, CAPT. M’CLINTOCK, COMMANDER, 


oars, etc. A few miles southward, across Back 
Bay, a second record was found, having been de- 

sited by Lieut. Gore and M. des Veeux in 

ay, 1847. It afforded no additional informa- 
tion. When in lat. 69° 09’ N., and lon. 99° 27’ 
W., we came to a large boat, discovered by 
LieutenantsHobson a few days previously, as his 
notice informed me. It appears that this boat 
had been intended for the ascent of the Fish 
River, but was abandoned apparently upon a re- 
turn journey to the ships, the sledge upon which 
she was mounted being pointed in that direction. 
She measured 28 feet in length by 7 1-2 feet wide, 
was most carefully fitted, and made as light as 
possible, but the sledge was of solid oak, and al- 
most as heavy as the boat. A large quantity of 
clothing was found within her, also two human 
skeletons. One of these lay in the after part of 
the boat, under a pile of clothing ; the other, 
which was much more disturbed, probably by 
animals, was found in the bow. Five pocket 
watches, a quantity of silver spoons and forks, 
and a few religious books were also found, but 
no journals, pocket-books, or even names upon 
any article of clothing. Two double barrelled 
guns stood upright against the boat’s side, pre- 
cisely as they had been placed eleven years be- 
fore. One barrel in each was loaded and cocked ; 
there was ammunition in abundance; also some 
thirty or forty pounds of chocolate, some tea and 
tobacco. Fuel was not wanting; a drift tree lay 
within 100 yards of the boat. 


Many deeply in- | 


teresting relics of our countrymen have been 
— up upon the western shore of King Wil- 
iam’s Island, and others obtained from the Es- 
quimaux, by whom we were informed that sub- 
sequent to their abandonment one ship was 
crushed and sunk by the ice, and the other forced 
on shore, where she has ever since been, affording 
them an almost inexhaustible mine of wealth.” 

Captain M’Clintock says, from all that can be 
gleaned from the record paper and the evidence 
afforded by the boat and various articles of 
clothing and equipment discovered, it appears 
that the abandonment of the Erebus and Terror 
had been deliberately arranged, and every effort 
exerted, during the third winter, to render the 
travelling equipment complete. It is much to 
be apprehended that disease had greatly reduced 
the strength of all on board, far more, perhaps, 
than they themselves were aware of. The dis- 
tance by sledge route from the position of the 
ships when abandoned to the boat is 65 geo- 
graphical miles, and from the ships to Montreal 
Island, 220 miles. The most perfect order seems 
to have existed throughout. 

The Franklin expedition, which numbered 133 
souls, sailed from England in May, 1848, and 
nothing definite, till now, has been accurately as- 
certained of its movements or fate later than 
July of the same year, when the fated Erebus 
and Terror were spoken by a passing whaler. 
One of the several expeditions fitted out by gov- 
ernment with the view of relieving or ascertain- 


THE IRON SCREW STEAM YACHT, “ NORAH CREINA.” 


ing the fate of the missing adven- 
turers, discovered in 1851, traces 
of their winter quarters in 1845-6, 
at Beechy Island, and in 1854, 
Dr. Rea found among the Esqui- 
maux on the west shore of 
Boothia certain relics of the ex- 
pedition, and was told that a 


of white men had perished of 
starvation in that neighborhood 
four years They had 


King William’s 
Sound. The intelligence now re- 
ceived would seem in confirma- 


tion of that obtained by Dr. Rea; 


the localities in the two accounts 
appear to be the same; and the 
discrepan of dates—Captain 
M’Clintock’s news being to the 
effect that the crews abandoned 
their ships as early as 1848—is 

bably to be explained by the 
ooseness of the Esquimaux no- 


tions of times and seasons. 

Up to 1850 the h 
that’ Sir John 
ions might yet be within 
reach of aid; and in March of 
that year government offered a 
reward of £20,000 to “ an 

or parties who in the judgment 
of the Board of Admiralty, 


should discover or effectually re- 
lieve any of the crews;” or 
£10,000 to any party who should 

ive such information as would 
ead to their relief, or definitely 
ascertain their fate. So late, even, 
as 1857, an effort was made to in- 
duce the government to “ attempt 


a final and exhaustive search ” 


with the view of ascertaining the 
fate of the expedition. It was 
on the failure of this effort that 
Lady Franklin herself undertook 
the responsibility, and the result 
has now, it hon: justified her 
faith and enterprise. It will be for the eountry 
to consider whether the widow of the brave and 
unfortunate explorer shall be permitted to pay 
out of her private funds for information so in- 
teresting to the public, and for which so large a 
sum as £10,000 had been offered in the name of 
the country—an offer which has never, we pre- 
sume, been formally withdrawn. 


SCREW STEAM-YACHT “ NORAH CREINA.” 

In pursuance of our design of publishing ac- 
eurate representations of new vessels built on 
both sides of the Atlantic, we herewith present 
an engraving of anew English yacht just fin- 
ished and named after the heroine of one of 
Moore’s prettiest songs. This elegant new 
steam-yacht, built from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Newbon and 
Smith for B. H. Hartley, Esq., has just been 
completed for sea, and, both under canvass and 
steam, has proved herself a fast and excellent 
sea-boat, her performances giving the highest sat- 
isfaction. In her, every recent improvement in 
yachts has been fully carried out, one of the 
most important of which is a patent anchor-lift, 
the invention of her designers, which, in a much 
smaller space, combines far greater facilities for 
raising or letting go the anchor than is possessed 
by either capstan or windlass. Her dimensions 
are: Length, 85 feet; beam, 16 feet; depth, 8 ft. 
9 in.; tonnage, 102 1694. The Norah Creina 
was constructed by Messrs. Westwood & Co., of 
London Yard, Isle of Dogs, and 
turnished by them with direct- 
acting engines, designed by Mr. 
Harrington, of sixteen nominal 
horse power. The introduction 
of steam into private yachting is 
quite a modern idea, and we have 
no doubt will be carried out ex- 
tensively by our wealthy country- 
men, for even an American pleas- 
ure-seeker likes to be able to “‘ go 
ahead” at all times, and to he 
measurably independent of wind 
and tide. 


SWIMMING. 

We have proposed every child 
—and not only every boy—as a 
swimming pupil, because the main 
reasons for anybody’s being able 
to swim are good for everybody. 
English women have four limbs, 
and live in an island, and make 
voyages, and practise sea bathing, 
and need exercise in the water at 

- school and at home, and go out 
in boats—in short, ran the uni- 
versal risks in regard to water ; 
and, therefore, they have a claim 
to be taught to swim. At the 
time when the great school was 
kept away from the river, because 
a boy been drowned, a sensi- 
ble and wealthy Quaker gentle- 
man built a bathing-house for his 
young daughters on a mere in his 
grounds, which was sufficiently 
fenced with reeds to secure priva- 
cy; and the girls learned to 
swim. In the sea they could all 
= the exercises as South 

women do. Their frames, 
health and safety were improved, 
and there was not a shedow of 
an objection to be set off on the 
other side —Once a Week. 
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CATTLE AT MONTENEGRO. 

The accompanying engraving is from a spirit- 
ed and authentic sketch, representing the strange- 
tooking cattle on the frontiers of Montenegro, 
with the herdsmen in attendance. One particu- 
lar breed of their cows is distinguished by the 
enormous horns which are by no means exagger- 
ated in the picture before us. Montenegro is sit- 
uated on the confines of European Turkey, and 
is bounded by Austria, He vina, Bosnia and 
a part of Albania. Its Slavic name is Czerna- 
gora, in Turkish, Kara-dag (Black mountain) 
and was given it from the aspect formerly a 
sented by its vast forests of larches and firs. The 
territory is divided into five nahies or provinces, 
and into several berdas, or districts. The history 
of the Montenegrins is as dramatic as it is va- 
ried. After having been successively subjected 
to the domination of the Romans, the 8, 
Sclaves and Greeks, the kings of Servia and sev- 
eral ee of the great and ancient family of 
the Balchitchi, they became Venetians, to avoid 
paying homage to the Turks with whom they 
were perpetually at war, and adopted for the 
same reason the Greek worship. In the begin- 
ning their rulers were a civil and an ecclesiastic 
governor. But as the narrowness of their finan- 
cial resources counselled economy, they united 
the two authorities in the person of aViadika. 
The Viadika was therefore at once their spiritu- 
al and temporal chief; their bishop and their 

meral. Prince Danilo, on his accession, modi- 

this state of things, while maintaining the 
atives attached to his dignity. He freed 
imself from the obligation of taking orders, 


CATTLE ON THE FRONTIERS OF MONTENEGRO. 


sought the hand of a charming young lady, the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant of Trieste, mar- 
ried her, and installed himself at Cettigne, the 
capitel, if we may so term it, at Montenegro. 
Under the direction of the prince, the Montene- 
grins are governed—in the berdas, by indepen- 
dent chiefs ; in the nahies, by serdas, or captains, 
and by knes or mayors. Their government is 
military, and yet they do not possess what might 
be termed a regular army. Ofa population of 
120,000 souls, some 20,000 men are at any mo- 
ment ready to take the field. The Montenegrins 
are born soldiers, live with the cartridge in their 
teeth, and die with their hands on the stocks of 
their long Albanian guns, that is to say, very 
rarely in their beds. At the cry “ Brate, kto iest 
vetiaz ( Brothers, who will fight)?” raised by 
the heralds, and signifying that the country 
claims their help, they are armed and equipped 
instantly. Besides their guns, which they use 
with terrible effect, Andjaro pistols and Kandjiar 
knives are their constant companions. They 
sometimes use pieces of artillery, but being ex- 
cellent marksmen, they prefer muskets. “ I fur- 
nish them with powder,” said the late Vladika ; 
“as for arms, when they have none, they take 
them from the enemy.” Both men and women 
are generally of a lofty stature, well-made, alert, 
vigorous, sober and hardy, but wild, sanguinary 


| and vindictive. The Corsican vendetta does not 


equal theirs, and in the ardor of battle, nothing 
checks their fury. If a Turk falls under their arm, 


| they cut off his head, ears and nose, and lav 


these bloody trophies at the feet of their serdas. 
So, when one of theirown men falls mortally 


wounded, they sign him with the cross, and then 
behead him, to spare him the horror of falling 
alive into the hands of bis cruel enemies. It is 
not unusual to see fleshless skulls grinning from 
pike-heads at the entrance of their villages. But 
they redeem this blood-thirstiness by rare moral 
qualities, by excessive probity and a great res- 
pect for their pon faith. They are moreover 
very hospitable. Montenegro, composed of lofty 
mountains, either naked or wooded, of fertile 
villages and rivers studded with fish, has neither 
agriculture, commerce nor manufactures. And 
yet it might have all: their temperate climate 
would assist it greatly. Shepherds and herds- 
men, the Montenegrins consume almost all their 
wine and grain. They have physicians and sur- 
geons, but these practitioners, like the modern 
Arab doctors, go through no special course of 
study. What they know they have learned from 
tradition. Instinct and necessity make them in- 
genious and adroit. You also find among them 
sorcerers claiming an occult power, in which they 
implicitly believe. For amusement and health, 
they cultivate gymnastic exercises in which they 
excel, and theft dances are quite original. They 
| compose se after the style of Ossian and 

Homer. ud of their annals, as the records 
of their valor, history is confided to their bards 
and becomes a part of the songs of its people, 
which are handed down from sire to son, and 
bear the stamp of Oriental gravity or excitement. 
The Viadika Peter II. was a great poet and his- 
torian. Such are these rude mountaineers. The 
only manufacture they have is that of gunpow- 
_ der, a necessity of their warlike existence. 


TRAVELLING INLAND IN CHINA, 


TRAVELLING IN CHINA. 

Our engraving represents the passage of a 
stream in the interior of China, by fording, the 
Chinese guides condescending to the “ out- 
side barbarians ” on their backs. These same 
outside barbarians may prove, by-and-by, as 
heavy a load for these poor Celestials, as the old 
man of the mountain was to Sinbad the sailor. 
Recents events, however, have shown that the 
Celestials are not disposed to surrender so easily 
to European assumption, and they certainly ex- 
hibited on the Pei-ho a valor which no one ever 
thought of attributing to the so-called Chinese 
braves. The fatal fire of their forts was well- 
kept up, and their heavy guns were served with 
& promptitude and precision altogether without 
a parallel in Chinese military annals. Vain, 
however, will this effort prove. Its success may 
stimulate them to a protracted resistance, but 
they must ultimately submit to England and 
France combined, and pay by heavy losses, for 
their temporary triumph. 

BOY-LOVE. 

The passion of love in boys bears about the 
same relation to genuine love that green fruit 
does to ripe. Women ofa little experience soon 
learn that it is not quite safe to trust boys with 
the secrets of their hearts, as they are apt both to 
misinterpret and to misrepresent any little free- 
dom of manners. At this period, the i 
tion is morbid from weakness and inexperi : 
and a proneness to boast of what their vanity 
construes into adrances on the of ladies, is 
among the ill consequences of flirting with boys. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. P., Lowell, Mass.—The well-known game of blind 
man’s buff has an historical origin. It is founded on 
the desperate courage of a French knight, who, in an 
encounter with his enemy, received wounds which de- 
prived him of sight, but which did not subdue his 
valor. He continued the bat with i d fury, 
and striking at d soon inflicted a mortal injury 
on his opponent. Ia order to perpetuate his bravery, 
an annual tournament of military games was instituted 
to represent the last combat in which the principal 
actor had his eyes bandaged. He was either chosen by 
the kiog or by lot from among the most noble of the 


rs. 
Fc.” Marblehead —The nautilus is a marine animal 
whose shell consists of one spiral valve divided into 
several apartments by partitions. When it sails it ex- 
tends two of its arms, and between these supports a 
membrane, which serves as a sail. With two other 
arms it rows or steers. This curious animal is sup- 
posed to have suggested to mankind the first idea of 
sailing-vessels. 
Icarus.”—The armadillo is a quadrauped peculiar to 
South America, and is calied by zoologists dasypus 
This animal is covered with a — bony shell, divided 
into movable belts, pting on the fi shoul- 
ders and haunches, | where t Ree shell is not movable. 
The belts are d bya b , which enables 
the svimal to roll itself up like a hedgehog. It bur- 
rows in the earth, where it remains during the day. and 
seldom appears abroad except at night. The armadillo 
varies in size, the largest being about three feet long, 
without the tail. It is an inoffensive animal, and 
when attacked rolis itself up into a ball, presenting its 
armor, on every side, to the assailant. 
Yawnxee Bor.”’—Belgium was united to France in 1796; 
but at the peace in 1814 it was separated from France 
and united to Hollaod, the two countries forming the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1530) the revolution 
in Belgium occurred, when it separated from Holland, 
end Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg was chosen king. 
T. O'N., Concord, N. H.—The landing-place known as 
Queen’s Ferry, on the Frith of the Forth, Scotland, 

ned its title in the following manner: When the 

on Prince Edgar Atheling fied from the court of 
William the Conqueror, taking with him his mother 
and two sisters, with the intention of seeking refage in 
Hungary, they were driven by stress of weather on the 
Scottish coast. Malcolm, the son of that Duncan 
whose name is immortalized in Shakspeare, married 
one of the princesses, and hence the landing-place was 

ever after the Queen’s Ferry. 
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A BIT OF STREET-TALK. 

We are in Washington Street, and taking an 
observation, find ourself in the latitude of the 
Boston Theatre. One needs a striking landmark 
to ascertain his position in our town, for capital- 
ists and architects are making as constant changes 
about us as scene-shifters in a spectacle piece. 
You see we have borrowed an illustration from 
the stage, being infected by the neighborhood. 
Have they not pulled down the Melodeon, and 
are they not building up a new structure in its 
stead? “ Aperiently,” as Mrs. Gamp says. 
Yet we had some associations which this clatter 
of bricks and mortar has disturbed, and no one 
has asked our leave to intrude on our fairy-land. 
The Melodeon was classic ground once. There 
“Norway's swaying pine,” the Bul-bul of the 
bow, convinced admiring audiences that Mrs. 
Child had not proved her insanity in the columns 
of the Boston Courier. There his mournful fan- 
tasies, melting the catgut to strains of pity, 
proved that the “domesticated tiger-kin” (see 
Bulwer’s Caxtons) have “ bowels of compassion.” 
There Arditi and Bottesini, and Vieux Temps 
and Artot, following in the same path, aspired 
to rival the Norwegian Paganini with the same 
materials. There too that delicious little syren 
Castellan, whose fame had travelled from west 
to east, whose notes have made the tour of the 
globe, like the roll of the British drum, now 
heard in the city of the Aztecs, and now in the 
capital of the czars, poured forth her sweetest 
melodies to ears as enraptured with her music, 
as all hearts were charmed with the fascination 
of her delicate and feminine smile. Fortunately 
a souvenir of her beauty remains in the shape of 
a miniature-portrait which the poet-painter Read 
dashed off in onc of his happiest moments of in- 
spiration. Here too we had a touch of the 
“ Pico-tricity ” which was wont to electrify Wil- 
lis. The memory fails to recall all the illustra- 
tions which have graced the Melodeon—but we 
are sure that Caradori Allan and Cinti Damo- 
reau were among the number. There, too, that 
great and queer creature, De Meyer, fought his 
furious battles with his piano, coming off victo- 
rious. Who that heard it can forget the Marche 
Marocaine? Nor can we pass by the triumphs 
of the Steyermarkische band whose bewildering 
waltzes and gallopades carried back the traveller 
to the baumgarten of Vienna, or the Bals Ma- 
bille of Paris. 

On this site stood the Lion Theatre some 
twenty years ago, where tragedy, comedy, farce, 


“ground and lofty tumblings, gymnastics and 


equestrianism were all presented to the “ patron- 
age of a liberal and discerning public,” the same 
night. The stage company was excellent, com- 
prising such performers as Dan Reed (since 
dead), Ingersoll (ditto), Harrison and his pretty 
wife, and others. Mrs. Louisa Howard was the 
star of the ring, though just beginning to ride. 
Camels, elephants, lions and tigers were occa- 
sionally introduced here to swell the attractions. 
This quarter seems to be the fountain-head of 
music, piano-forte establishments prevailing. 
Three-quarters of a century ago another sort of 
music was heard here, for some of the Brit- 
ish troops were quartered hereabouts, and the re- 
veillee and the tattoo of the regimental bands 
roused the echoes of the then Newbury Street. 
But a truce to these reminiscences and shadows 
of the past. 


THE SALT OF THE SEA. 

Damas tells a pleasant story in his “ Corri- 
cole,” illustrating the ignorance of some Italian 
noblemen he met “once upon atime:” A dis- 
cussion was held, the Marquis Arditi acting as 
moderator, upon the causes of the saltness of the 
sea. A certain Signor Perelli asked leave to ad- 
dress the meeting. The permission was ac- 
corded. 

“It seems to me,” said Signor Perelli, “ that 
you are all wide of the mark. The cause to me 
is perfectly clear, if you will permit me to 
state it.” 

“ Hear! hear him !” 

“ Allow me, then, to ask a single question.” 

“ Certainly, Signor Perelli.” 

“ Where are the salt herrings caught ?” 

“In the sea,” was the unanimous response. 

“Very well,” resumed Signor Perelli. “‘ Does 
not natural history inform us that this is distribu- 
ted through nearly every part of the ocean and 
in vast quantities ?” 

“ There is not a doubt of it, Signor Perelli.” 

“ Very well, then,” continued Signor Perelli, 
“ what need of further inquiry ?” 

“You are right,” said the Marquis Arditi. 
“It is the salt herrings which salt the sea.” 

And the discovery was duly entered on the 
records of the learned society over which the 
Marquis Arditi presided with so much dignity, 
and the next day, the corresponding-secretary 
sent it forth to all the other learned societies on 
the face of the globe. 


TRIPOLI FOR POLISHING METAL WORK. 

There is found in Bilin, in Bohemia, a deposit 
of silicious or flinty character, which occupies a 
surface of great extent—probably the site of an 
ancient lake—and forms slaty layers of fourteen 
feet in thickness. This bed supplies the tripoli 
used by artizans in metal for polishing their 
work, and also the fine sand employed to form 
moulds for casting small articles in Berlin iron. 
For these purposes the consumption of the article 
in Berlin alone is not less than from fifty to sixty 
hundred weight yearly. It is almost entirely 
composed of the sheaths or coverings of a kind 
of animalcule, which has the power of separating 
flinty matter from the water in whichgjt dwells, 
and of producing out of this a sort of case anal- 
ogous to the shell of a crab or lobster. The 
length of one of these is about the 1 3500 of an 
inch; and it is hence calculated that about 
twenty-three millions of them are contained in a 
cubic line of the sand, and forty-one millions in 
a cubic inch. 


Asrray Partrripce.—The Providence Jour- 
nal reports that a partridge flew through the par- 
lor window of a gentleman who resides upon one 
of the most thickly-settled streets of that city. 
The adventurous bird was uninjured by his dar- 
ing feat, and was kindly restored to his more 
congenial home in the woods. 


Sitver Crapie.—The corporation of Lim- 
erick have presented a silver cradle to the lady 
of the mayor, on the occasion of the birth of a 
son and heir during her husband’s last year of 
office. 


Queer Marriacs.—A singular marriage re- 
cently took place in Dudley, England, the bride 
being 82, and the bridegroom (her fourteenth 
husband) 60. 

Eatixe Sxarts —A million and a half of 
snails are eaten every season in the French capi- 
tal. In Dijon they bring thirty cents a hundred. 


TURKISH CONSPIRACY. 

When the news of the discovery of a conspira- 
cy to assassinate the sultan first got abroad in 
Constantinople, there was a prevalent notion that 
a massacre of the Christian population was in- 
cluded in the programme. It is, however, al- 
leged by the prisoners—and the ministers have 
endorsed the assertion—that no harm to the 
Christians was intended. Indeed, it is said that 
some officers in command of troops in the Chris- 
tian quarters of the town had been secured by 
the conspirators, forthe express purpose of main- 
taining order in those quarters in any event. 
Among those most deeply compromised, was 
Djafer Pasha. Le was arrested at his house in 
Stamboul, and placed in a caique by the officers 
who had charge of him for conveyance to Kou- 
leli. On his way thither, at a point where the 
current is strongest, he made a plunge into the 
water and went down. His body had not been 
found. He was known to many Englishmen, as 
Djafer Dem, of Albania, where his family are 
possessed of large estates, and at whose house 
many sportsmen from Corfu have found a wel- 
come. Hussien Pasha, who was second in com- 
mand of the Turkish troops at Kars, during the 
war, is said to have been the originator of the 
plot. Heis, or rather was when last heard of, 
atJanima. A letter of September 2lst says: 
“It is, of course, premature at present to say 
what will be the fate of the leaders of the move- 
ment. There is a wide-spread belief that a con- 
siderable number have been quietly put out of the 
way.” The conspirators intended to surround 
the sultan in the street, to upbraid him with the 
abuses of his administration, and to require his 
abdication in favor of a more worthy successor. 


THE USE OF FANS. 

Fans have become, in many countries, a neces- 
sary appendage of the toilet. The use of them 
was first discovered in the East, where the heat 
suggested their utility. In the Greek Charch, a 
fan is placed in the hands of the deacons, in the 
ceremony of their ordination, in allusion to a 
part of their office in that church, which is to 
keep the flies off the priests during the celebra- 
tion of the sacrament. In Japan, where neither 
men nor women wear hats, except as a protection 
against rain, a fan is to be seen in the hand or 
the girdle of every inhabitant. Visitors receive 
dainties offered them upon their fans ; the beggar, 
imploring charity, holds out his fan for the alms 
his prayers may obtain. In England, this seem- 
ingly indispensable article was almost unknown 
till the age of Elizabeth. During the reign of 
Charles II. they became pretty generally used. 
At the present day, they are in universal 
requisition. 


> 


Tue “ Attantic Montuiy.”—We are grat- 
ified to announce that this favorite serial has 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields, the well known and long established Bos- 
ton publishing house. With them, the peculiar 
individuality of the Magazine will be strictly pre- 
served, and its high literary character main- 
tained ; indeed, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have 
long been the publishers of the poets and authors 
who have imparted such eclat to the “ Atlantic,” 
and the work could not have become the proper- 
ty of any other house so well fitted to sustain its 
acknowledged excellence. 
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Maxine “Rome nHow..”—A fire-engine 
worth $700, belonging to the village of Rome 
has been sold by the sheriff, to satisfy a claim 
arising out of the Ogsdensburgh, Clayton and 
Rome railroad delusion, in which the people of 
Rome invested heavily a few years since. The 
engine brought but $200. 


Taminc Oxen.—At the New York State 
Fair, there was a perfect Rarey of an ox-tamer, 
who practises breaking steers for farmers, never 
treats them inhumanly, but he soon has them 
under perfect control, and as bidable as weli- 
trained children. 


More Batiooninc.—Mr. Low, a confident 
and full-fledged aeronaut, is getting ready to 
start from New York city, on a voyage across 
the Atlantic. His balloon requires 725,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas to expand and fill it. 


Favuit.—Nothing pays better than to raise 
pears and apples. Little investment of money 
is required, and very little labor; while the re- 
turn is always sure and profitable. 


Exransive.—A thimbleful of powder will 
split a rock four feet square. 


THE LONGEVITY OF HORSES.* 

If the term of a horse’s life in his natural wild 
state may be fixed between thirty and forty years, 
very few of these animals reach, in a domestica- 
ted state, the natural limit of their existence. The 
labor exacted of them, too often excessive and 
almost always premature, and a diet which ex- 
cites their ardor and consumes their blood, com- 
bine, in a majority of cases, to ruin them at an 
early day, and unhappily in proportion to their 
loss of agility and strength. Yet there are some 
horses well-trained, that have reached a very ad- 
vanced age. Atheneus and Pliny speak of hors- 
es past their sixtieth year, and very comparatively 
modern writers recount the achievements of hors- 
es of seventy and even eighty. In Frascati's 
stud, near Metz, in France, there was a horse 
who was not past labor at the age of fifty-one 
years; a horse belonging to an official of the 
same town lived to forty-three, and Cerf Bebé, 
who died at Versailles, in 1830, was forty-two. 
We recently saw in a French agricultural jour- 
nal an account of a horse that died recently at 
the Chateau d’Origny, near Roanne, at forty- 
five. He was purchased by Count de Foudras, 
in 1821 ,being then seven years old. He worked 
for forty years, and though no service was 
required of him for the last five years, it was not 
because his strength and spirit had failed, but 
because his owner justly considered that his long 
services entitled him to a term of rest and ease. 
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SIZE OF THE PYRAMIDS. 

A United States naval chaplain, who has re- 
cently visited the grand pyramid of Cheops, in 
Egypt, wading in the deep sand fourteen hun- 
dred feet before he had passed one of its sides, 
and between five and six thousand feet before he 
had made the circuit, says, that taking a hundred 
New York churches of the ordinary width, and 
arranging them in a hollow square, twenty-five 
on a side, you would have scarcely the basement 
of the pyramid; take another hundred and 
throw in their material into the hollow square, 
and it would not be full. Pile on all the stone 
and brick of Philadelphia and Boston, and the 
structure would not be as high and solid as this 
greatest work of man. One layer of block was 
long since removed to Cairo for building pur- 
poses, and enough remains to supply the de- 
mands of acity of half a million of people for 
a century, if they were permitted freely to use it. 


Tue Dysrertic.—There can hardly be con- 
ceived of a more miserable person in existence 
than a confirmed dyspeptic. He suffers fearfally 
both in mind and body; yet his suffering need 
not be endured a single week, for he can certain- 
ly be cured, and that right speedily, by the use 
of the Oxygenated Bitters, prepared by S. W. 
Fowle & Co., of Boston, and for sale every- 
where. This article has been long before the pub- 
lic, receiving the endorsement of the medical 
faculty, and its name is a household word from 
Maine to Mexico. Indigestion is a fearful en- 
emy to contend with; but we have the means of 
entirely vanquishing this terrible foe, in the use 
of these celebrated and effective Bitters. 


Rarey EnGianp.—Mr. Rarey has re- 
cently completed the instruction at Aldershot, 
England, of his first batch of cavalry rough-rid- 
ers, twenty in number. He pauses at this point 
in order that his system may be fairly tested for 
afew months experience of these men in their 
own regiments. If that experience be found to 
bear out all he claims for his method, he will in- 
struct fresh parties of rough-riders. 


Escare From Deatu.—De Marbais and his 
wife, whose narrow escape from a double trage- 
dy of murder and suicide made a stir in Cincin- 
nati some months ago, are still in that city. The 
woman has recovered from her wounds, and the 
man from his poison. 

Loox sHarr, !—The mayor of 
Richmond, Va., offers ten dollars reward for 
every baton taken from a watchman while 
asleep on duty. They must keep their eyes open 
tight, now. 


Frencu Orgra Hovuse.—The city of Paris 
is to build the new opera house opposite the Rue 
de la Paix ; it is expected it will cost between 
$600,000 and $1,000,000. 


Booxs, Booxs.— Mr. Choate’s valuable 
library of 7000 volumes was sold in this city, 
last week, and brought high prices. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


INCIDENT AT A FRENCH THEATRE. 

The beautiful comedy by Madame de Girar- 
din, called La joie fait peur—one of the favorites 
of the repertvire of the Francais—was being 
played, a few evenings ago, in one of the provin- 
cial towns, when the following incident occurred : 
One of the actresses, Madame Larmet, had no 
sooner made her entrance than she burst into a 
violent flood of tears, which continued such a 
length of time that the curtain was obliged to be 
lowered. The audience, with that impetuosity 
which characterizes the French, gave vent to loud 
sounds of disapprobation, and after a few mo- 
ments the stage manager made his appearance, 
and explained that the child of Madame Larmet 
had died the afternoon of that day, and that if 
she was obliged to continue the performance, she 
begged the indulgence of the audience. Loud 
cries of “ She must not play ” were heard on all 
sides, and the picce was changed. It may seem 
hard-hearted in the manager not to have given 
the part to another person—if necessary change 
the piece; but he is excusable when one takes 
into consideration the nature of a French audi- 
ence. They are exacting to the lastdegree. No 
actor in France dare interlard any play with his 
own speeches ; if such a thing were done, so as 
to admit of no doubt, the audience would demand 
an apology. This has occurred often. They 
seem to look upon the changing of anything in 
the programme as a direct insult to themselves. 
It is a good idea in the long run, but sometimes 
brings about disagreeable scenes, as in the case 
of Madame Larmet. 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 

People are prone to cry “hard times,” no 
matter what the facts are, and some of these 
croakers are being heard hereabouts, just now. 
The trath is, money was never more plenty in 
New England than it is to-day; business was 
never better, never on a firmer or more reliable 
basis, and people were never more able or ready 
to part with their money. Hard times indeed! 
Look at the thrift all about us, observe the im- 
mense architectural improvements in building 
in this city and vicinity, count the scores of splen- 
did commercial warehouses going up every- 
where Joho’ hundreds of acres of water land 
being reclaimed and built upon, see how artis- 
cally and beautifully the environs of Boston are 
being laid out and improved by our merchant 
princes. Why, Boston is alive with successful 
industry, and nowhere in the world does capital 
find more ready or safer investment. 


> 


More THE Brears.—The bears are 
committing such ravages in the wild parts of 
Wisconsin that the settlers are flying from their 
homes. The newspapers declare that the ani- 
mals no longer confine their visits to farmers’ 
pigpens, but boldly approach their dwellings, and 
apply for admittance at the kitchen doors and 
bedroom windows. 


+ 


Howarp Atuenxum.—Mr. Booth’s engage- 
ment at this favorite house has been an entire 
success, though following immediately upon that 
of Miss Heron, which was a positive dramatic 
triumph. Mr. Davenport is reaping the golden 
harvest which his liberal and intelligent enter- 
prise merits. 


>» 


Too mucu Gas.—In digging a well in Bu- 
reau County, Illinois, a vein of gas was struck 
which burned with a flame fifteen feet above the 
surface of the ground. It was so near to a dwel- 
ling house that the well had to be filled to save 
the house. 


+ > 


Goop !—An exchange paper says: “ The best 
safety-valve to a boiler isa sober engineer. Con- 
gress may legislate till doomsday, but as long as 
the officers carry too much steam, the boats will 
follow their example.” 


Goop Booxs.—A good book is styled by 
Milton, “the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.” 


Eriz Rartroap.—The Erie Railroad paid 
through its receiver, in September, $584,320, and 
its receipts were $621,138. 


» 
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Gew1vs.—When a true genius appears in the 
world, you may know him by this sign, that the 
dunces are all in confederacy against him. 


THE GALWAY LINE. 

Sir Cusack Roney, in a letter to the Irish 
papers, says that it is the intention of the present 
government to endeavor to set aside the contract 
with the Lever Company for the conveyance of 
the American mails through Ireland, and he 
“ pledges himself to the complete accuracy of the 
statement.” He says the effort is to be made at 
the next session of Parliament by means of the 
re-appointment of the committee on packet con- 
tracts of which Mr. Cobden was chairman. Sir 
Cusack calls upon his fellow-countrymen to “‘re- 
pel this attempt at repudiating a contract which, 
if efficiently carried out, will not only confer last- 
ing benefit upon Ireland, but will beyond doubt 
give to all Europe and to all America the short- 
est, the quickest, and the safest communication 
between the two continents.” The Rev. Father 
Daly stated at a meeting in Galway, the other 
day, that between himself and his family Mr. 
Lever had taken shares in the company to the 
extent of £171,000. The Messrs. Palmer of Jar- 
row, iron shipbuilders, are making great progress 
in the building of the steamers for the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company (Gal- 
way line). The first vessel is in frame, and the 
engine and boilers are in a forward state. Sev- 
eral artists are employed in painting pictures in 
oil for the saloon, which will be amongst the fin- 
est ever designed, and will accommodate at least 
two hundred first-class passengers at dinner at 
onetime. It is expected these vessels, for di- 
mensions and power, will surpass any of their 
class, and will exceed the guaranteed speed of 
twenty miles per hour. Some progress has also 
been made with the second vessel. 


THE YANKEE AND THE CONVICT. 

One day, not long since, relates the Cleveland 
Plaindealer, the accommodation train from 
Cleveland to Columbus had a convict on board, 
who was being taken by an officer to the peniten- 
tiary at the last named place. The prisoner was 
covered with a cloak which concealed from view 
the shackles upon his wrists. He sat, slightly 
bowed, looking very glum, and probably reflect- 
ing upon the rather narrow prospect before him. 
A New England Yankee on the train had his 
curiosity particularly excited by what he inferred 
to be a considerable weight on the spirit of the 
convict ; so he approached him with the intent to 
elicit, if possible, such information as would 
gratify his curiosity. The following are the 
questions he propounded, and the answers 
thereto: ‘“Goin’ ter Klumbus?” “ Yes,” 
(graffly). ‘Goin’ enny further?” “No.” 
“ Goin’ ter stop in Klumbus?” “ Yes.” “ Goin’ 
ter see any friends there?” “No.” “ Goin’ ter 
du enny kind o’ work there?” “ Yes.” “ Goin’ 
ter start bisiness on yer own hook?” “No.” 
“What are ye goin’ there for?” “ Going for 
seven years.” The Yankee’s curiosity was al- 
most satisfied. 


Cross-Firinc.—The authorities of Pittsburg 
have prevented cars on the street railways from 
running on Sunday. The car proprietors, in re- 
venge, have prosecuted everybody that goes to 
church in his carriage. 

Amusing InstRuctive.—Read Mr. 
Underwood’s advertisement of his single lens 
microscopes, which are transportable by mail. A 
microscope for twenty-five vents! Everybody is 
getting one for the centre-table. 
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Cuersea Bripce.—A move is making to free 
the bridge between Chelsea and Charlestown. 
Every avenue leading out of Boston should be, 
and will be free before halfa dozen years have 
passed. 


Provup To say 17.—Our own is the most quiet 
and orderly city in the United States, and there 
is one more fact that statistics prove, which is 
that it is also the most healthy. 


Horsz Raitroaps.—The Metropolitan horse 
railroad of this city carries 5,000,000 passengers 
per annum. This couldn’t be done by omnibuses; 
t would so fill the streets as to impede travel. 


Iron Steamer.—A fine large iron steamer 
was launched at South Boston the other day. It 
is intended for Chinese coast navigation. 


Cuicaco.—It is claimed that this city will in 
fifty years exceed New York in poiat of the num- 
ber of inhabitants. 


CAapsive Gatherings. 


The Philadelphia census shows a population 
of 680,000; an increase of 271,238 since 1850. 

“ Prof.” Coe, the balloonist, has had one of his 
arms taken off above the wrist on account of 
mortification. 

A yield of one hundred and twenty bushels of 
wheat to the acre is mentioned in a letter from 
Genoa, Carson Valley, California. 


Messrs. Cheney have commenced at Hartford, 
Conn., to build another silk factory of the same 
size of their present factory. 

Another installment of $10,900 has been paid 
to Mr. Washington, within a few days past, 
towards the purchase of Mount Vernon. 


Brownsville has been stormed by a gang of 
guerillas, who are a trifle more lively and active 
than are some others of their calling. 

The citizens of Fall River have made an en- 

ement with the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Sompany for one of their steam fire engines. 


A movement has been started in New York, 
among the Hebrews, for the formation of a 
Board of Representatives of the Jews in the 
United States. 


At Columbus, S. C., George Patten, con- 
victed of gaming, -has been sentenced to one 
year and three months’ imprisonment, and 
$1000 fine. 

The venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher has just 
reached his eighty-fourth year. He is in good 
health, and lately — a day with an old college 
classmate in New York 


The Grand Jury of Chittenden County have 
indicted the Vermont State Agricultural Society 
as a nuisance. The ground of the indictment is 
that said society has violated the law against 
horse racing. 

The servant girls in New York city have 
struck for higher wages—they want $10 a 
month. The Journal of Commerce says it is in 
consequence of assessments for the new Fourth 
Avenue Cathedral. 


The world could not get along without old 
North Carolina. Her tar, pitch and turpentine 
are used in every corner of the globe. The 
amount shipped to England during the year 
1858 is valued at $2,176,870. 

Four splendid English bulls and heifers of 
the pure Durham short-horn breed, were lately 
shipped for Monte Video. They are intended 
for a farm on the Rio Plata, to make across with 
the native breed. 


Mr. Hart, the sculptor, has finished the statue 
of Henry Clay, ordered by the “ Ladies’ Clay 
Statue Association” of Virginia, and it is to be 
inaugurated on the wi’ next, the 82d 
anniversary of Mr. Clay’s birthday. a 

The valuation of real estate in San Francisco 
for the present year is $17,996,123, which is an 
increase of nearly $4,500,000 compared with the 
year previous. The total valuation (real and 
personal) this year is $83,777,075. 

The new dome of the St. Louis Court House 
has been declared by two competent architects to 
be unsafe, and ready to fall at any moment. It 
will have to be taken down, and another built, 
involving an expenditure of $30,000, 

A comparative statement of the wheat inspec- 
tions in the State of Virginia during the past 
quarter, ending Sept. 30, and the same period of 
three preceding years, shows that the crop of 
1859 is the largest crop ever grown in the State. 

The people of Rockport propose to build a 
railroad to connect that town with the Glouces- 
ter Branch of the Eastern Railroad, and give due 
notice of their intention to petition the legislature 
for a charter for such purpose. 


They say the greatest punishment you can 
inflict on an Eastern Jew is to give him at once 
the price he asks for his goods, for that he will 
go about bemoaning and reproaching himself the 
whole day after that he did not ask double. 

A man named Daniel Safford stole a pair of 
oxen near Detroit last week, and in fourteen 
hours from the commission of the deed, he had 
been arrested, tried, convicted, and was on his 
way to the State Prison, under a sentence of 
three years. 

A couple of women, quarrelling for place and 
power in the fancy neediework department of the 
Canada Provincial Fair at Kingston, recently 
came near breaking up the show—the husband 
of one of them removing his articles from exhibi- 
tion, thus taking away the most of the mechani- 
cal department. 

The volcano at Maui, Sandwich Islands, was 
not so active at last accounts. The lava stream 
has cooled, so that horses cross without difli- 
culty. A long point has been formed, running 
out into the sea at Kiholo, with a depth of water 
at the outer edge of sixty-three fathoms, and the 
liquid rock is still dropping out seaward. 

Constantinople journals recently stated that 
a dreadful fire had destroyed upwards of a thou- 
sand houses in the Turkish capital. It broke 
out in the Quarter of Hass Keni, built like an 
amphitheatre, on the side of a hill, and inhabited 
by 30,000 Jews, and the houses being of wood, 
the flames spread with the most feartul rapidity. 

In the year 1792 Daniel Rowell, one of the 

ioneers of Western Virginia, being pursued by 

ndians, hid his gun under a red oak log to facil- 
itate his escape. ntly one of his descen- 
dants found the gun, near the Kanawha, afier a 
lapse of sixty-six years. The barrel was not 
materially injured, the trigger whole, the springs 
in the proper place. 


Sands of Gold, 


..~. Taste is the mind’s tact.—De Boufflers. 

.. . Marriage ought always to be a question 
not of necessity, but choice. —Miss Mulock. 

fal hearts learn love —Ricard. 

++.» Wisdom no more consists in science than 
happiness in wealth—De Boufflers. 

.... Love has no age, as it is always renew- 
ing itself.—Pascal. 


..-. Silence has been given to lovers to enable 
them to express their thoughts the better. 
— Dryden. 


.... We must write the promises of women 
on the breath, on the wind, on the surfaces of 
shadows.— Catullus. 

..+. Oaths are the counterfeit money with 
which we pay the sacrifice of love.—Ninon de 
U’Enclos. 


.++. The woman who really means to refuse 


you, is content to-say no; she who explains, . 


wishes further persuasion.— Alfred de Musset. 


.... Fortunes grant victory oftener to rash, 
impetuous characters than to the cold and cir- 


— Machiavelli. 


-++» Weoverlook too much degrees of merit, 
and give too exclusive an admiration to the high 
est.— Bovee. 


.... Woman is the great beauty, the most 
recious jewel taken from the scripture of God 
or the ornament and happiness of man. 

— Guyard. ; 

.... Every man talks of his neighbor’s heart 
as though it was his own watch; a thing to be 
seen in all its works, and abused for irregular 
going.—VJerrold. 


.... A good heart is the sun and moon; or 
rather, the sun, and not the moon; for it shines 
bright and never changes, but keeps its course 
truly.—Shakspeare. 

.-+. In their intercourse with the world, peo- 
ple should not take words as so much genuine 
coin of standard metal, but merely as counters 
that people play with.—Jerrold. 

..-. To great force of intellect there is often 
added a greater pride that impairs its influence. 
This offends more than the other pleases. Sach 
an one, it may be said, carries a great many guns, 
but all of them spiked.—Bovee, 

.... Either we grow wiser as we grow older, 
or there is no growth at all. Either we advance 
as we walk, or we cannot well be said to stand. 
is progress, or it is nothing. —W. G. 
oOunms. 


Joker's Burger. 


~ Wilear .is 2 fish like a bird? “When it is a 


perch. 

Why is the Mediterranean the dirtiest of seas 1 
Bocause it is least tide-y. 

Alas! many an enamored pair have courted in 
poetry, and after marriage lived in prose. 

Upon the marriage of Miss Wheat, an editor 
hoped that her path might be flowery. 

Isn’t it strange that our blacksmiths are always 
blowing and striking for wages ? 

Political capital is now said to mean nothing 
more nor less than personal interest. 

A breeder of Shanghais says that one of his 
fowls, when eating corn, takes one peck at a 
time. 

An architect to build a “ Bachelor's 
Hall,” which will differ trom most houses in hay- 
ing no Eves. 

What is the difference between a blunder and 
awedding? One is a mistake, and the other a 
take miss. 

Woman’s Mission—To stop at home by the 
fireside whilst man goes out to collect materials 
to make the pot boil. 

A doctor detained in court as a witness com- 
plained to the judge that if he was kept from his 
patients they might recover in his absence, 

What must you do to a tea tuble to make fit to 
eat? Give itup. Why, take away the tea (T) 
and it becomes eatable. 

Why are four thousand eight hundred and 
forty yards of land obtained on credit like a 
drinking song? Because it’s an-acre-on-tic, 

To spin and weave, to knit and sew, was 
Knickerbocker girls’ emplo t, but now to 
dress and catch a bow is all call enjoyment. 

Speaking of an excited doctor, a contemporary 
says, “His face spoke a thousand emotions.” 

hy not draw it milder, and say five hundred ? 

The following toast was recently given: “The 
ladies—may we kiss all the girls we please, and 
please all the girls we kiss.” 
doigion make love to a widow who has a 
jaughter twenty years you than herself, 
by declaring that they were 


“ Well, John, lam going East, what shall I 
tell the folks?” “QO, =~ ag only it they say 
anything about whiskers, just tell them I’ve got 
some. 


Sydney Smith, one day describing to a friend 
the people whom he met at a dinner-party, said, 
“ There was Hallam, too, with his mouth full of 
cabbage and contradiction.” 
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THE CRAZY STEAMBOAT. 


BY G. 5. RAYMOND. 


Ir was during the second year of the protract- 
ed struggle in Southern Brazil, which we of the 
anti-law and order party persisted in dignifying 
with the name of revolution, but which, as yet, 
has found no place in the history of civilized 
wars, and which I am sure never ought to; for 
& more miserable, uncivilized set of vagrants 
never congregated under any banner since the 
days of the first crusade. 

Bat it was the second year that our sufferings 
were the most severe, and we were the most sav- 
age, both in our manners and personal appear- 
ance. For, by the end of the first year, we had 
worn out our clothes that we entered the service 
with, and spent what little money we possessed 
at first; and as neither money nor clothing was 
furthcoming from those who set us on, it began 
to look very much like working for nothing and 
boarding ourselves. 

There were a good many of us, who at some 
former period of our lives had been accustomed 
to some of the little comforts and conveniences 
which pertain to civilization; and the eternal 
warfare which we were obliged to wage with the 
long list of reptiles and insects inimical to man, 
with which the climate and soil of Brazil is 
blessed, was anything but comfortable or pleas- 
ant. Flies, bugs, ticks and fleas, of the insect, 
and snakes, centipedes, and vampire bats, of the 
reptile species, all appeared to owe us foreigners 
a particular spite, and claimed us as their legit- 
imate prey. 

But the greatest annoyance of all—the indefa- 
tigable tormentor of our lives, during the first six 
months of that year, was a steamboat: a little 
black, uncouth abortion of a thing, so unlike 
everything that I had ever seen or heard of in 
the shape of a steamboat, that it I were to hunt 
the whole habitable globe over for a comparison, 
I should fail to find but one, and that would be 
a little plug of a thing that may be seen splutter- 
ing about Boston harbor, with California painted 
on her wheel house. 

Our tormentor was a sort of mongrel ; the 
materials for her hull having been brought out 
om Engh: ond Brazil bye 
Biscayan; and héF was a little 
high pressure affair, and had doubtless once been 
the motive power of a Yankee sawmill, was put 
into her by a Swedish shoemaker. 

The little pest seemed to be endowed with the 
power of ubiquity ; for, during the whole of that 
six months, wherever we fixed our camp any- 
where along the shore of the little lakes which 
skirt the coast for fifty leagues, or upon the banks 
of the shallow, crooked channels which connect 
them, the Forao was sure to find us out, and 
drive us from our quarters. Sometimes when 
we were enjoying a comfortable snooze, all hands 
of us stretched upon the ground, sheltered from 
the burning sun by the green orange boughs, or 
the drapery of wild vines, our evil genius would 
appear at mid-day, and the first notice of her 
presence would be a shot from one of her six 
guns, which would come dancing in among us, 
flinging the sand in all directions, and cutting 
short our dreams of glory and ambition in an in- 
stant ; and, as we had no artillery, we had no al- 
ternative but to scatter at once. 

At other times, when we were seated around 
our fires of an evening, broiling our beef upon 
the points of our knife, the sound of the demon’s 
seape pipe, with its everlasting peugh—peugh— 
peugh—would interrupt our culinary operations, 
and directly, bang! would go one of her guns, 
and her iron messenger would come whizzing 
into our camp, scattering the firebrands about 
our ears, and now and then causing some poor 
fellow to cut his last pigeon wing. 

Thus matters went on for a long time, until at 
length our patience was entirely exhausted ; and 
we met in solemn council, about twenty of us, 
one afvernoon, and after a great deal of argu- 
ment, pro and con, we voted unanimously that 
the infernal little steamer was a nuisance, and as 
such ought to be immediately removed. 

But the grand difficulty with us was to accom- 
plish that very desirable object. A great many 
plans were proposed and rejected, until finally 
the council appointed a committee of three, 
whose duty it would be to devise ways and 
means to get rid of our enemy. 

The committee was composed of a French cap- 
tain, name Letour, a young English lieutenant, 

whose name was Martin, and myself; and our 
first move, after we had withdrawn from the 


council, was to appoint Lieutenant Martin chair- 
man of the committee. 

Martin proposed that each one of us should 
suggest a plan for destroying or getting rid of 
the steamer, and then we would select the one 
which looked the most feasible. 

Letour proposed that we should move our 
camp high up on some of the little mountain 
streams in the sierra, where the fiend spirit of the 
waters couldn’t follow us. To this plan we ob- 
jected, for the thing would draw so little water, 
that she would go where a goose would fetch up ; 
and Martin swore that wherever there was a 
heavy dew, or the ground was any ways damp, 
the blasted thing would get along well enough. 
My plan was to cut stick and leave the country. 

“Leave the country?” interrupted Martin. 
“You're a fool! Why, if we should wander to 
the backside of Lapland, we couldn’t get away 
from the cursed thing ; for before we should get 
comfortably settled in our new camp, she would 
be after us with her eternal peugh—peugh—bang 
—whiz—phip—and off we’d be obliged to tramp 
again, like the Wandering Jew. No, no; our 
only plan is to get hold of her and run her crazy. 
I'll tell you how we can get hold of her; and 
after we have done this, I’ll soon show you how 
to do the other thing. Now, we have got two 
boats hid away up the little creek, which comes 
in just below here, and each of these boats will 
carry ten men. The day after to-morrow you 
know is St. John’s day, and the steamer will be 
in the Rio Grande, where all hands are bound to 
have a spree, and you can bet they’ll all be most 
gloriously fuddled by sundown. 

“ We will start from here about dark, so as to 
get down to the city in the neighborhood of mid- 
night, when we will take charge of the steamer, 
toss any drunken vagabonds whom we may find 
in her on to the beach, and wait until just at day- 
light in the morning, when we will fire up quiet- 
ly, and run her out round the little mud island in 
front of the city, where we’ll play the very deuce 
with her, run her crazy, and astonish the Rio 
Grandensia with an extra especial display of 
steamboat gymnastics.” 

Letour and I decided that Martin’s plan was 
a capital one, and we all three started off at 
once to lay it before the roBnci, who, on hearing 
12 voted to adopt and put it into execution. 

The two intervening days passed quietly off, 
without a visit from our relentless persecutor ; 
about sundown on the evening of the twenty- 
fourth of June, we set out, twenty of us, in our 
two boats, on our errand of destruction. 

The distance from our camp to the harbor of 
Rio Grande was about seven leagues ; and it was 
nearly midnight when we pulled in through the 
narrow, shallow channel, between the Jsla des 
Marinheiros, and the low, sandy peninsula, upon 
which the city is built. 

The night was dark as Egypt, and we passed 
noiselessly alongside the steamer, which was 
moored to a rude wharf near the custom-house. 
On gaining her deck, we found some half dozen 
of her crew in the condition that Martin had pre- 
dicted, only more so ; for they were so glorious- 
ly fuddled that they were ingloriously drank. 
We laid our insensible enemies carefully out on 
the wharf; and after posting two sentinels to 
guard against a surprise, we proceeded to help 
ourselves to wine, and such eatables as Don Pe- 
dro’s insect man-of-war steamer contained. 

The night passed off perfectly quiet, and just 
as the first faint streaks of daylight began to light 
up the eastern sky, we got our prize under way 
aud run her out of the harbor. The confounded 
little steamer’s peugh—peugh--as we passed 
down in front of the city, awoke some of her of- 
ficers, who had partially slept off the effects of 
the wine they had taken the previous afternoon, 
and these, by their infernal yells, aroused every- 
body else ; and by the time that we had hauled 
up round the little mud island, all Rio Grande 
and their wives, including a couple of thousand 
blacks, and at least half that number of dogs, 
were on the beach, and such a scene of wild con- 
fusion as was there displayed, never was wit- 
nessed anywhere, except on the first of May in 
the city of New York. 

As soon as we had our prize in a position so 
that the mad island was between us and the city, 
we set to work, all hands under the directions of 
of Martin, to run her crazy. 

First, we loaded all six of her guns with dou- 
ble blank cartridges, and placed slow matches of 
different lengths in contact with the priming. 
Next, we filled her farnaces chock full of coal, 
and turned a barrel of tar over it, in order to 
generate plenty of steam. This done, w» set fire 


to her in a dozen places below, and finally we 
unshipped her larboard wheel, and just as we 
were going into our boats, Martin put her helm 
hard a starboard, and lashed it. All our ar- 
rangements being completed, we tumbled into 
our boats, and pulled along up the little mud 
island, under cover of the tall reeds, until we 
were out of harm’s way, when we lay on our oars 
and watched the fun. In less than five minutes 
after we left the steamer, she commenced her an- 
tics, and if she was not altogether crazy, as Mar- 
tin had predicted, it was very evident that her 
head was turned ; for as her larboard wheel was 
unshipped, and her helm a starboard, she com- 
menced going round in a circle at a furious rate : 
just as you have seen a dog, chasing his own 
tail. Our liberal supply of fuel raised a tre- 
mendous head of steam, and the little thing fair- 
ly yelped, as if in mortal agony. Dense masses 
of black smoke now began to roll up from every 
opening in her deck, and presently one of her 
guns exploded with a crash like a thunderclap. 

The bewitched steamer had performed perhaps 
half a dozen revolutions, when the flames burst 
out through her decks, and just as her head was 
towards the island, her wheel ropes were burnt 
off, her helm flew amidships, and she made a 
dive for the mud bank, where the tall bulrushes 
grew up out of shoal water several rods from 
the island. In she went, lathering and thrashing 
along through the tall reeds and bulrushes, until 
she run her nose into the mud. Then commenced 
a scene that was ludicrous beyond description. 
She was now altogether enveloped in flames, and 
the intense heat in her hold, having generated a 
tremendous head of steam, her single wheel was 
whirled around like a buzz, slashing off the bul- 
rushes, and tearing up the mud, like a dozen bull 
alligators. Her little foolish peugh—peugh— 
was swelled into aregular yell, and she squealed, 
and fizzed, and wriggled in the mud, while her 
over charged guns went off one after another in 
quick succession, like loud peals of thunder. 

“ Go it, you little humbug !” shouted Martin ; 
and at that moment the fire reached her little 
magazine, which contained about seven barrels 
of powder. There was a deafening crash, as of 


a mighty earthouake ; fragments of the wreck 


was flung far and wide in all directions, and our 
utmost vengeance was accomplished. After that 
we took our afternoon naps, and broiled our 
beef-steaks in peace. 
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TEA TRADERS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The New York correspondent of the Charles- 
ton Courier, noticing the death of Mr. George 
Griswold, the younger of the two brothers that 
made up the firm of N. L. & G. Griswold, the 
great tea importers, years ago, thus calls up re- 
membrances of by-gone days: “I do not sup- 
pose twenty, thirty, and forty years ago, there 
was a grocery in the United States but what had 
tea chests, half chests, or small boxes of black 
and green teas with this mark, and of course 
their importation. For years they owned an 
East Indiaman, called the Panama. Old Nat 
Griswold, as he was familiarly called, I once 
knew well. He commenced his manhood as a 
blacksmith. Such houses as the Griswolds 
owned their tea ships, loaded them on their own 
account, sent out a supercargo, who purchased in 
Canton the return cargo, and the Griswolds alone 
were interested in the voyage. Hoyt & Tom was 
another East India house thirty years ago. They 
had a ship called the Sabine, well known to 
every tea dealer. Another Canton firm was 
Talbot, Olyphant & Co. Olyphant resided in 
China. These houses were samples of the old- 
fashioned Canton traders. They owned ships 
and cargo, some times worth half a million when 
she came into our harbor on her return from 
China. But all those eminent merchants, ~ 
their day and generation, are sing quiet 

Ko George Griswold, to the tomb.” 


away, like George Griswo tomb.’ 


THE PYRAMIDS 
HOW WERE THEY BUILT! 


The notion of Diodorus that machines were 
not yet invented is sufficiently disproved by com- 
mon sense and by the assertion of Herodotus. 
It is certainly singular that the Egyptians, who 
have left behind them so many records of their 
customs, should have omitted every explanation 
of their mode of raising the enormous blocks 
they used. Some have imagined incline planes, 
without recollecting what their extent would be 
when of such a height and length of base ; and 
though the incline plane may have been em- 
ployed for some purposes, as it was in sieges by 
the Assyrians as a “ bank” for 
ning up the movable towers against a perpendic- 
ao. it would be difficult to adapt it to the 
sloping faces of a pyramid, or to introduce it 
into the interior of a large temple. The position 
of these pyramids is remarkable in being 
placed so exactly facing four cardinal points 
that the variation of the compass may be ascer- 
tained from them. This accuracy would imply 
some astronomical knowledge and careful obser- 
vations at that time.—Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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INCREASE OF CONFLAGRATIONS. 


The increase of fires in the United States is 
alarming. There are several causes to which 
this may be attributed, such as badty constructed 
buildings, carelessness of occupants, the use of 
inflammable materials for lights, etc., etc. It is 
not impossible that the very fact of the increased 
excellence of fire departments in all the large 
towns may produce so great a sense of security 
that proper care is not taken to guard against 
fire. Itis certain that housekeepers and clerks 
do not guard so carefully against the devouring 
element as they did thirty years ago. But the 
great cause for alarm in connection with the mat- 
ter is the increase of incendiarism. We hardly 
settle down to repose from one fire alarm before 
the pealing bell announces another. There have 
been within a short time the conflagrations at 
Lawrence, at Westboro’, at Deer Island, and at 
New Bedford, besides numerous other smaller 
fires, all the works of: incendiaries. And at the 
same time the local papers of nearly all sections 
have been teeming eich accounts of small fires. 
If we look around any New England town we 
find many squares which have been devastated 
by fires, now rebuilt. How many there are who 
have been ruined or embarrassed seriously by 
this work of incendiarism ! How many there are 
who have lost life, health, or valued memorials in 
the form of dwellings or articles within them, 
from this cause! And all this in the face of the 
heavy tax paid in the form of fire insurance and 
the support of fire departments. The fire depart- 
ment costs the city of Boston $100,000, and the 
money paid for insurance is enormous. Other 
towns and cities are in a similar situation. Now, 
this whole subject imperatively demands atten- 
tion. It may be a — subject of inquiry 
whether the system of insurance itself does not 
stimulate incendiarism. It may be proper to in- 
uire whether new penalties are not demanded 
for arson. At all events the subject has assumed 
& position so alarming that some movement is 
imperatively demanded. We commend the sub- 
ject to the attention of the law-makers. If fires 
increase for five years to come in the same ratio 
as in five years past, the evil will become most 
ruinous.—Adélas. 
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PLAYING CARDS ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


It is partly to the use of playing-cards that we 
owe the invention which has been justly regard- 
ed as one of the greatest benefits ot mre | to man- 
kind. The first cards were printed with the hand. 
They were subsequently made more rapidly by a 
process called stencilling—that is, by cutting the 
rude forms through a piece of pasteboard, parch- 
ment, or thin metal, which, placed on the card- 
receive the impression, was 
brushed over with ink or color, which passed 
through the cut out lines, and imparted the fig- 
ure to the material beneath. A further improve- 
ment was made by cutting the figures on blocks 
of wood, and literally printing them on the cards. 
The card-blocks are supposed to have given the 
first idea of wood-engraving. When people saw 
the effects of cutting the figures of the cards upon 
blocks, they began to cut figures of saints on 
blocks in the same manner, and then applied the 
method to other subjects, cutting in like manner 
the few words of necessary explanation. This 
practice further expanded itself into what are 
called block-books, consisting of pictorial sub- 
jects, with copious explanatory text. Some one 
at length hit upon the idea of cutting the pages 
of a regular book on so many blocks of wood, 
and taking impressions on paper and vellum, in- 
stead of writing the manuscript; and this plan 
was soon further improved by cutting letters or 
words on separate pieces of wood, and setting 
them up together to form pages. The wood was 
subsequently superseded by metal. And thus 
originated the noble art of printing. —Art Journal. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to every family in the United 

States. that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address. 
a first class, elegantly illustrated, and entirely original 
Macazine, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully printed on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one hundred pages of reading 
matter and illustrations, makiog twelve hundred a 
year. or two large volumes for ONE DOLLAR 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


ONE DOLLAR. 1 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 
(O> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 
Two of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 
(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
for the unp dented price of one dollar! 
(> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
(O> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 
\ Fa Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and hamor. 
(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
published but it bes reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 
Any enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 
(> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 
Now is the time to subscribe, as volume cleven is just 
about to commence. . 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. Boston, Mase. 
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WOMEN OF THE OUED-NAIL TRIBE. 

The group of singular figures on this page is 
sketched from life, and depicts the females of a 
peculiar tribe of Arabs in their striking national 
costumes. The Oued-Nails are a Saharian tribe, 
powerful and nomadic, whose range comprises 
almost all the region situated between the oasis 
of Biskra, Bou-Saada and Lar’ouat. It is divided 
into a great number of fractions, and each, 
governed by a sheik, is almost incessantly in 
motion within the circle traditionally assigned to 
it. The wealth of these nomads consists in 
herds of camels and flocks of sheep, of which 
they possess a great number, for certain chiefs 
are mentioned who have furnished several hun- 
dred dromedaries, each. The camel’s hair and 
wool, as well as the fabrics woven in the tents, 
furnish the tribe with the means of procuring 
grain and other necessaries of life. Like almost 
all the nomads, the Oued-Nails have brothers or 
associates established at certain hamlets of the 
oases who take charge of the supplies of grain 
and dates. For themselves, tenants of the shift- 
ing tent, they lead a wandering life, their pride 
and pleasure. Accustomed to vast horizons, to 
the free air, to a life full of unexpected incidents 
and activity, they despise the denizens of towns, 
whom they call “ grocery-pediars.” Especially 
do they vaunt their manner of existence in the 
spring, when the soil is covered with fragrant 


grasses, when the wells are full and the flocks in 
good condition. While the tribe is filing along 
in its regular and invariable order, with the 
chief's baggage, his broad standards, and the 
raps of his women in front, horsemen are 

unting the gazelle with greyhounds, or pursu- 
ing the chivalrous sport of hawking, with their 
trained thorough-bred falcons, and on these oc- 
casions the Arab lovers vie with each other in 
displays of horsemanship, to extort from their 
mistresses the intoxicating cry of ouil-ouil (bravo ! 
well done!) which stimulates them to additional 
feats. Some of the women of this tribe are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Habitually shielded from 
the sun, many of them have even delicate com- 
plexions, while the figures of the youthful are 
exceedingly graceful. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that an old Arab woman looks like a witch. 
We are sorry to add that the prettiest of these 
women are sold in the markets, their masters 
deriving the same revenue from their charms 
which the Circassian chieftains do. The men of 
the tribe are graceful, well-formed, and, of course, 
splendid riders, They use very severe bits, 
—— of throwing a horse on his haunches in 
full career. ‘They can hit any mark at a gallop, 
from the saddle, and when at full speed can 
pick up a scarf or other —- from the ground, 
1egaining their seat with a dexterity truly marvel- 
lous to behold. They are also good swordsmen. 


CUSTOMS OF THE HEBREWS. 

This brief statement of Jewish customs at the 
close of life is of much interest. The Jews 
imagine that the two greatest acts that can be 
performed are—saying prayers fora dying man, 
and following him to his grave ; on the principle 
that he who does another a favor in different cir- 
cumstances may be selfish, from an expectation 
of its return, but that in these cases the motive 
must be pure, as no such ex ion can be in- 
dulged. When a Jew is dying, it is no unusual 
thing, therefore, for his friends and relations to 
inform the whole neighborhood of the fact. A 
poor Jew, as well as a rich one, always has, at 
such a time, two nurses to attend him and say 
prayers ; he may have them night and day for 
months, the whole expense of which, together 
with that of doctors, etc., is defrayed from the 
treasury of the synagogue. Those who attend 
a Jew in his dying moments are well acquainted 
with all the symptoms of death; for, though 
burial takes place within twenty-four hours, in- 
stances are very rare of persons being buried 
alive. The departed lies on the same bed for 
one hour ; a feather is put on his lips (to be blown 
away if he should breathe), and, as it is reckoned 
an Lense, the Jews present stop during that 
time; they strip the corpse and lay it on the 
ground, or, in some cases, ¢ it to another 
room. A black cloth is now obtained from the 


through the whole. The coffins of the rich and 
poor are made of four deal boards, merely planed 
over to prevent splinters running into the hands. 
The shrouds are generally of wool; but 
some of the more wealthy are buried in fine 
linen. The Jews have no walking funerals ; 
and no difference is apparent between those of 
the poor and the rich, cxcept relatives or friends 
of the latter should follow them in carriages. It 
is by no means uncommon for a co to be 
followed by a multitude, consisting of from one 
hundred to one thousand persons, as —— fre- 
quently witnessed, at the east end of London, 
where there are several Jewish burying grounds. 
Publicity is given to a case of dissolution in two 
ways. One is by its announcement in the syna- 
e ; for, when a person has died, the clerk in 
@ midst of the prayer stops, and, with loud 
voice, mentions his name, the spot where the 
co! lies, and the hour of interment. 
he other is more remarkable. One of the 
Jews belonging to the synagogue goes into the 
places crowded with his people, having a copper 
money-box in the shape of a half-gallon cask, 
secured by a lock and key, with a niche large 
enough to admit of a penny piece. The pecu- 
liar sound of the box, when shaken, intimates 
that come one is dead, the Jews therefore flock 
around him, make every inquiry, and cast into 
the box what they please. This is always done 
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FEMALES OF THE OUED-NAIL TRIBE, SAHARA. 


cone to lay over the corpse ; a pewter plate 
with salt is generally put which, 
they say, keeps it from swelling ; oil is put in a 
vessel, and a cotton wick is inserted ; a basin of 
water, covered with a clean napkin, is brought 
forth ; and two watchers (provided by the syna- 
gogue, if the individual be poor) sit by the dead. 

An hour before the time of burial, certain peo- 
ple come from the synagogue to wash and shroud 
the corpse, in the ablution of which from forty 
to fifty gallons of water may be used. Before 
it leaves the house, the husband for the wife, the 
wife for the husband, children for nts, and 
parents for children, etc., etc., stand on one side 
the coffin, and the clerk of the synagogue on the 
other, while, as each relation leans over the coffin, 
the clerk takes a knife, makes a slit on the right 
side of the male or female’s upper garment, about 
two inches long, and then tears it two inches far- 
ther. The garment must be worn in this state 
for thirty-one days. When any of the Jews as- 
sembled cannot follow the corpse to the grave, a 
pail of water and a jug are brought, with which 
they may wash each other’s hands. The first 
takes the water and throws it over the hands of 
the next, three times, but he must not touch 
them with the vessel ; this is afterwards placed 
on the ground; when he who is washed takes it 
up, and does the same for him who washed him, 
and thus the process of ablution is carried on 


unless the departed was an illegitimate child, a 
person of very impure life, or one grossly negli- 
gent of Jewish forms. In this case seldom more 
than eight or nine follow him to his grave. So 
infamous, indeed, is it to be an exception to the 
custom alluded to, that it is sometimes men- 
tioned many years after, as branding even dis- 
tant relations. When Jews quarrel, it may be in 
the eynnpogne, one will sometimes say to the 
other, “I know something about you; don’t 
unlock my lips, or I will disgrace you ;” and, 
when he is dared to utter all he knows, it is not 
uncommon to reply, if it cannot be charged on 
a nearer relation, ‘“‘ Why, your great-grandfather, 
or your fourth cousin died, and the box did not 
go for him.” Females very rarely or never at- 
tend a co to the grave ; but it is heart-rend- 
witness their mourning. 

en the males retire, all sit on the ground, 
and a hard boiled egg is cut in pieces among 
them. Their ture is continued for seven 
days, during which visitors come, sometimes to 
the number of a thousand, to afford consolation ; 
and, should the party visited be poor, refresh- 
ment or money is om secretly. The 
light placed at the side e corpse is kept in 
for one-and-thirty days (as Aaron was mourned 
for during that time) ; it is called the light of the 
departed spirit, and, according to the clearness 
or dimness of the flame, they ine its com- 


fort or discomfort. For the first seven days a 
congregation assembled night and morning ; and 
every morning the water and napkin are changed, 
under the idea that the spirit comes and purifies 
himself with them. Every anniversary, too, a 
light must burn in the same way for four and 
hours; a fast must that 
and the syn must visited night 

morning Ny say Rodesh (prayers) in its behalf.— 


New Yor 


LIFE. 

How truly does the jou of a single day, 
its changes and its hours, exhibit the history of 
human life! We rise up in glorious freshness of 
a spring morning. The dews of night, those 
sweet trees of nature, are hanging from each 
—- the refreshing morning. Our hearts 
are to hope, our frames are buoyant 
with health, We see no cloud, we fear no 
storm, and with our chosen and beloved com- 

ions clustering around us, we commence our 
era Step by step, the scene becomes more 
ovely ; hour by hour, our hopes become brighter. 


A few of our companions have dropped away, 
but in the multitude remaining, and the beauty 
of the scenery, their loss is unfelt. Suddenly 


we have entered upon a new country. The 
dews of the morning are exhaled by the fervor 
of the noonday sun ; the friends that started with 


us are disa . Some remain, but their 
looks are : id rm estranged ; others have laid 
down to rest, but new faces are smiling upon us ; 
and new hopes are beckoning us on. Ambition 
and fame are before us, but youth and affection 
are behind us. The scene is more glorious and 
brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of the 
morning have faded, and forever. Onward and 
onward we go; the horizon of happiness and 
fame recedes as we advance to it, the shadows 
begin to lengthen, and the chilly airs of evening 
are usurping the noonday. Still we press on- 
ward ; the goal is not yet won, the haven not 
yet reached. The orb of hope that had cheered 
us on, is sinking in the west; our limbs begin to 
grow faint, our hearts to grow sad; we turn our 
gaze upon the scenes that we have passed, but 
e shadows of the twilight have interposed their 
veil hetween us; we look around for the old and 
familiar faces, the companions of our travel, but 
we gaze in vain to find them; we have out- 
stripped them all in the race after pleasure, and 
the phantom has fled; and caught, in a land of 
strangers, in a sterile and inhospitable country, 
the night time overtakes us ; the dark and terri- 
ble night time of death; and weary and 
ve | ppy, thrice happy, is he who 
for himself for the distant and 
known to-morrow — Knickerbocker. 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 
TO ANNIE B. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


The fioweret weeps through the soft summer's night, 
Though beaven with sapphires of beauty be crowned ; 
Nor do her soft pearl-drops of sorrow take flight 
Till blushing, ber cheeks in Sol’s kisses are drowned. 


Thus sad is my bosom when thou art away, 
Though bright eyes may cheerfully beam round my 
heart ; 


But O, love, how quickly those tear-drops decay 
When thrilled by the glances thy dark eyes impart. 


TALENT AND GENIUS. 


Talent convinces—genius but excites ; 

This tasks the reason, that the soul delights. 
Talent from sober judgment takes its birth, 
And reconciles the pinion to the earth ; 
Genius unsetties with desires the mind, 
Conter.ted not till earth be left behind ; 
Talent, the sunshine on a cultured soil, 
Ripens the fruit by slow degrees of toil. 

Buiwer Lytrox. 


VIRTUE. 


Virtue (for mere good nature is a fool), 

Is sense and spirit with bumanity : 

"Tis sometimes angry, and its frown confounds ; 

Tis even vindictive, but in veogeance just. 

Kuaves fain would laugh at it; some great ones dare ; 
But at his heart the most undaunted son 

Of fortune dreads its name and awful charms. 


ARMSTRONG. 


SPITE. 
But, ever after, the smal! violence done 
Rankled in him and ruffied all his heart, 
As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast.—Tgnnyson. 


TEARS. 


What precious drops are these 
Which silentiy each other’s track pursue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew? 
Drypen. 


Gtlitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Our New York friends have one entertainment now 
which we quite envy them—their little French theatre, 
No. 585 Broadway. The first serious attempt to estab- 
lish a regular French theatre in New York was made last 
year, and its success was ample enough to encourage Mr. 
Sage, the director, to visit Paris and engage a good com- 
edy and operatic company for his second season, which 
has opened this month with great eclat. Among the per- 
formers who are already favorites, is Mlle. Darcy in the 
‘smart chambermaid”’ line. Mr. Sage owes her acqui- 
sition to a little incident which occurred at the Folie- 
Nouvelles, Paris, where until lately she was playing. It 

data ing rehearsal. Darcy was standing 
near the footlights conversing with a friend, when the 
stage-manager, in a very rude manner, ordered her to 
retire. She refused and was subjected toa small fine. 
Turning to the prompter she asked what it cost to slap a 
manager's face; and was told that such a luxury came 
as high as twenty francs. Extending that amount to 
regisseur with one hand, with the other she gave him a 
box on the ear that made him see more stars than ever 
appeared on the stage, and immediately afterwards threw 
up her situation. She was without « situation, when 
Mr. Sage made an offer and secured her for the New York 
stage...... Our vaunted Indian summer is almost over. 
Very few leaves still cling to the trees, and the breezes 
that strip them hourly are getting chill and uncomfort- 
able. O ts and anthracite and ken mercury are 
now the order of the day...... Lieutenant Wise suggested 
to Willis, and Willis repeated to the readers of the Home 
Journal, one reason why the Webster statue makes an 
unfavorable impression. ‘‘ Just think,” said Wise. * how 
any One would i90k, whom you had been in the habit of 
seeing as a white man well dressed, stuck up there with 
a pair of sheet-iron t anda dig pl 
fon!”...... Can’t Williams & Everett make an arrange- 
ment to bring some of the French and English pictures 
which have been delighting the New Yorkers to Boston? 
We should like very much to have our people see Ge- 
rome’s “‘ Duel After the Masquerade,” and some others 
we could name......Winterhalter, the celebrated court- 
painter, is now engaged upon the whole length portraits 


ton Mercury says W. W. Walker, Jr , of the Columbia 
Cc » the fo legatee of *“‘the plum” an- 
mounced a few weeks since by ‘‘ Nox,” in his correspon- 
dence to the Mercury, has received, by late steamers, 


confirmatory intelligence of the legacy, which will net 


one hundred and five thousand pounds sterling, besides 
interest, exchange, etc. Its value is fully five hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars...... M. Mariette, in 
his travels in Egypt, has discovered the tomb of a queen, 
princess, or some opulent person of the olden time. Near 
the mummy of the departed was found a multitude of 
objects and orvaments, very valuable as to material, 
but still more so for their elegance, taste, and workman- 


ship. This unexpected discovery was at once designated 
for the future museum of Cairo; but, as some of the 
articles required ding and cl 1g, the viceroy re- 
quested M. Mariette to get this work of restoration exe- 
outed in Paris. He, at the same time, permitted him to 
show the said curiosities to the amateurs of the French 
capital. It was in that way that the Academy of In- 
scriptions had the advantage of seeing spread out for its 
inspection an almost complete Egyptian toilet of the time 
of Cleopatra, Semiramis, or some other celebrated beauty. 
There were coronets, necklaces, earrings, bracelets, pins, 


and rings, all of which, for purity of design and form, 
elegance of ornamentation, and delicacy of workmanship, 
surpass all conception. One of the most remarkable ar- 
ticles was a gold necklace, formed of bees with outspread 
wings, which must have produced a most charming effect 
on the neck of a pretty woman......A poor hen-pecked 
husband by the name of Masters (a very inappropriate 
name) lately committed suicide at Cambridge, England, 
leaving a ‘ full confession in his right boot.” The jury 
that *“‘sot’”’ on him returned the following verdict: 
“That the deceased destroyed himself while in a fit of 
insanity, brought on through the bad conduct of his 
wife, and they thought she ought to be called before the 
jury and severely censured by the coroner.” The coro- 
ner thought it would be better that the censure should 
be conveyed to the wife in writing by him, and the jury 
concurred. ..... How comes it that people who write 
“ prize odes” are never heard of afterwards? Who will 
answer’ We insert the above for two reasons—first, 
because it is pertinent; and second, because it is imper- 
tinent...... The sea is the largest cemetery, and its slum- 
berers sleep without ® monument. All graveyards, in 
other lands, show some symbol of distinction between 
sthe great and the small, the rich and the poor; but in 
that ocean cemetery, the king, the clown, the prince. and 
the peasant, are alike undistinguished. ..... Extremes 
meet. Civilizationand barbarism come together. Savage 
Indians and fashionable ladies paint their faces...... An 
Irish woman in Rochester, N. Y., has a monomania on 
the subject of murder, and claims to have seen a horrid 
murder by three prominent men—two of whom have 
been mayors of the city, and the other a member of Con- 
gress......Love matches are often formed by people who 
pay for a month of honey with a life of vinegar. ..... An 
odd leg attracted the attention of an engineer on a New 
York railroad track, lately, and search being made, other 
portions of a human body were found scattered about. 
Upon putting them together, they bore a faint resem- 
blance to a man named Bowman, who, very much intox- 
icated, was seen walking upon the track, and, it is sup- 
posed, overtaken by a train, was killed and distributed 
in this melancholy manner. ,....One of our scientific ex- 
changes says that a powder has been discovered in the 
Academy of Science in Paris, consisting of chalk and the 
residue of coke after the gas has been exhausted, from 
which a paste is made, which will completely remove both 
smell and infection from ds and sores......Heisa 
first-rate collector who can, upon all occasions, collect 
his wits. ..... A couple of journeyman printers, in New 
York, named Wilkins and Hughes, exchanged “ Jeaded 
matter,” from pistols, in French’s Hotel, recently, in a 
quarrel. Hughes gota “quod” in the breast, and his 
form was taken to the hospital. Wilkins ‘* distrib»ted” 
himself as rapidly as possible. “A foul case.”’......It 
doesn’t do to marry for money and get drunk on it. It 
was the misfortane recently of Stephen Aymar, of Dear- 
born county, Indiana, to wed at once a bride and a for- 
tune, and he felt so happy in consequence that he got 
very drunk, fell out of a wagon, was run over and in- 


writer, of late date, says the following are about the 
rates of wages now paid in California: Carpenters from 
$4 to $7 per day; bricklayers and masons from $4 to $6; 
blacksmiths, wheelwrights, machinists, painters, tin- 
smiths, from $3 to $450; common laborers, $3; farm 
hands, from $30 to $40 per month, and found; cooks, 
from $30 to $60...... “Perhaps Brother Jonathan does 
carry his hands in his pockets,” said a drawling Yankee 
in dispute with an Englishman, * but all the difference 
between him and John Bull is, that Brother Jonathan 
has his hands in his own pockets, while John Bull has 
his in another man’s...... Itis said that Queen Victoria’s 
second daughter—now the first on the marriage roll—has 
expressed a wish to resign her “ royal dowry,” in order 
to b a profe d Catholi The court papers insin- 
uate that this is a step to court the young King of Portu- 
gal, who lately lost his wife. When Don Pedro was in 
England a few years ago, the Princess Alice was “ smit- 
ten ;” but religion was in the way, and there the affair 
dropped...... Some of the opulent members of the Rev. 
Dr. Chapin’s society in New York have made liberal sub- 
scriptions towards presenting him a new house in that 
city. It is situated in Thirty-fifth Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, and cost $24,000, and is now occupied by Dr. 
Chapin. ..... Recent advices from Genoa state that while 
the United States Frigate Wabash was lying at that port, 


a large fire occurred in the city, when her commander, 
desiring to assist in subduing it, despatched to the aid of 
the city a portion of her officers and crew, with the fire 
engines of that ship...... Smith, the Razor Strop Man, 
was selling his strops in New Jersey, and a fellow *‘ three 
sheets in the wind’ kept interrupting him. “‘ Why 
don’t you sell ‘em at auction?” said the intruder; and 


he interrupted him so much that Smith, getting out of 
patience, and hoping to get rid of him, said: “If you 


think it eo fine to sell at auction, just get up here and 
sellone.”’ The fellow took him at his word, mounted the 
old dry-goods box, took a strop and commenced, ‘* Here's 
& fine strop,and what am I offered? I'm offered two 
cents, three cents, four cents, f-i-v-e cents, and sold for 
five cents to mysel/,” at the same time shoving the strop 
into bis pocket apd handing Smith a balf dime, saying 
he should charge no commission! Smith thanked him 
for his liberality, telling him it was probably the only gen- 
erous act of which he had ever been guilty......There 
has been a sad accident, which has robbed some of the 
best Parisian scciety of an ornament. Madame Lengle, 
the wife of the Prefect of Meurthe, was burned to death 
at Nancy. A spark flew out of the drawing room fire 
and ignited ber dress while she was sitting ata table 
writing « letter......4 St Louis paper says they have an 
“ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’ at a boarding-house 
in that city. He knocked down a fellow boarder, gave 
him a sound thrashing, and then fied to avoid the 
police...... A gentleman in Hartford has a very large 
gray squirrel, the wheel of whose cage having been 
broken, and the family being tired of seeing it in the 
room, the cage was placed in an unused basement of the 
house, and his squirrelship provided with food in abun- 
dance. On visiting the cage a short time ago a large rat 
was found quietly domiciled with the squirrel, the falling 


of the wheel having permitted free ingress and egress to 
the rat. From sharing the squirrel’s food, the rat had 
grown so fat that he did not care to move. The two 
rodente seemed to be mutually pleased with each other's 
company, and they were not molested...... Col. Philip 
Hicky died in East Baton Rouge, La , recently, at the 
age of eighty-two. He was some time before his decease , 
the only citizen of Louisiana who was born within the 
present limits of the State, a subject of Great Britain, 
and who had lived under the governments of the three 
great powers, of Great Britain, Spain, and the United 
States, without any change of his civil status, his resi- 
dence, or the exercise of his own will...... The city of 
Wilmington, Del., is so well satisfied with the recent ex- 
periments with the water gas at that place, that prepara- 
tions are now being made, says the Wilmington Journal, 
to dispense with coal gas, and use the water gas exclu- 
sively...... In Australia, the electric telegraph is in con - 
stant use, affording a remunerating revenue, and the 
amount of business has forced on the government the 
necessity of an additional wire to Melbourne and Ade- 


laide, and wires to Bathurst and Maitland are in pro- 
gress...... On the 28th of September, Brownsville, Texas, 
was attacked by a party of Mexican guerillas, two hun- 
dred strong, who killed five of the citizens and broke 
open the jail and freed all the prisoners. The residents 
fled to Mat for protection, and exp were 
sent to San Antonio for troops......Three Cubans, says 
& late Havana letter, have recently been convicted of 
being annexationists, that is, in favor of annexation to 
the United States, and sentenced to eight years’ impris- 
onment...... It was Captain D. K. Nash of Norwalk who 
upset the oyster veesel in the Sound, in 1841, from which 
the great oyster bed is supposed to have sprung. 


Foreign Putelligenee. 


Matters in General. 

The Zurich Conference bids fair to be indefinitely pro- 
longed. No sooner is one point settled, than another 
comes up.—The London Times has another editorial on 
the San Juan difficulty. It reiterates its denunciations 
on Harney’s course, and says he could not have antici- 
pated any outrage to American citizens in San Juan, and 
considers that such a statement is made for the purpose 
of excusing an aggression which had been long deter- 
mined upon. It characterizes Harney’s act as a gratui- 
tous insult to the British empire, and ong which cannot 
be passed over. It firmly believes that no large class of 
Americans will support the policy which had been in- 
augurated, and in reference to General Scott's mission, 
says the English government will respond with corre- 
sponding courtesy, and the result will no doubt be the 
peaceable settlement of a question which has been made 
dangerous to two great nations by the wrong-headedness 
and folly of a few men —The return of the E 


Disturbance at Bergamo. 

A serious row recently occurred at Bergamo, in Lom- 
bardy, at a religious service in honor of the Italian sol- 
diers that died in the late war. The bishop having for- 
bidden bis subordinates from participating in this cere- 
mony,® young layman ascended the pulpit and pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over the martyrs to Italian 
independence. The diocesan then fulminated excommu- 
nication against the orator and the interdicted church, 
whereupon such discontent ensued that, next morning, 
the people besieged the episcopal palace, and the prelate 
was compelled furtively to quit Bergamo. The local 
authorities interfered, and order was restored during the . 
day. 


Paris Papers. 

An average of 150 journals appear every year in Paris, 
the greater part of which are devoted exclusively to the 
arts, i , lit t » a d try, and a lati or 
these, forty-three are subject to bail (cautionnement), for 
which & sum equal to $337,500 is placed in the hands of 


the authorities. The first of these journals in alphabet- 
ical order f§ the Ami de la Religion, and the last the Uni- 
vers—an accident that places all the organs of public 
opinion between the Gallicans and the Ultramontanes! 


The Armies of Europe. 
According to recent statistics, the permanent armies of 
Europe cost annually the enormous sum of $400,000,000. 


Tf to this be added the proceeds of the vigorous hands 
that are diverted from their peaceful callings, we shall 
certainly find half as much more—so that it requires 
600,000,000 every year to maintain there an armed 
peace! 

A Hunting Party. 

A party of ten gentlemen, among whom were Marshal 
de M’Mahon, General de Bremont, Count de Castries, 
etc., recently assembled at the chateau of Count d'Epre- 
mesnil, at Praslins (Loiret), for a shooting excursion. 
Between breakfast and dinner they killed 352 head of 
game— 244 partridges, six hares, one rabbit and one teal. 


Old Folks’ Dinner. 

The other evening about forty of the oldest citizens of 
Dunfermline, Scotland, dined together, the youngest of 
whom was 70, the oldest 93, the average age being 75, 
and the aggregate being more than 3000 years. There 
being no fewer than 21 present who had served in the 
army, their battles were duly fought over again. 


Jenny Lind. 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt lately appeared at 
two concerts in Dublin. The papers state that the ap- 
pearance of the fair singer created quite a scene, all the 
vast assemblage seeming to bend forward whilst peal after 
peal of welcome greeted her. 


An Immense Fortune. 
The will of the late Sir Jamesetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., 
late of Bombay, Parsee merchant, was proved in the 


to Paris has been marked by great activity in the various 
governmental departments. Ina recent speech, the em- 
peror expressed a hope that a new era of glory will be 
raised for the church on the day when every one will 
share his conviction that the temporal power of the pope 
is not opposed to the liberty and independence of Italy.— 
The national subscription in Italy for the purchase of a 
million of ekets, was p ding with great success. 


The Arctic Expedition. 

It appears that Lady Franklin sank in her last expedi- 
tion to the Arctic regions all her remaining fortune, and 
that her failing health now detains her in the south of 
France. An “Arctic Navigator,” in a letter to the 
Times, suggests that, besides refunding to the widow of 
the officer who fell in the execution of his duty the sum 
she paid for fitting out the Fox and her crew, she should 
be offered a home for her declining days in the palace of 
Kensington. The same writer also suggests that Captain 
McClintock should, by order in council, be allowed sea- 
time as a naval officer while he commanded the Fox, and 
receive his well-merited knighthood, and that the officers 
and crew of the Fox ought to get the remaining £10,000 
reward for solving the fate of the lost expedition. 


Bold Abduction. 
Quite a commotion was raised lately in Paris by the 
kidnapping during the day in the Garden ef the Tuileries 


of a child only two months old, the abductor represent- 
ing herself to the unsuspecting nurse as the sister of her 
mistress. The child's father. M. Hua,judge of the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine, offered a reward of two thousand 
dollars for the safe restoration of his first-born. The bait 
took—the infamous woman wishing merely to make 
money at the expense of the poor mother’s agonized 
feelings, and, while holding an anonymous correspon- 


dence with the judge, the police traced her to Orleans, 
where she was arrested. 
Bloodshed expected in Central Italy. 
The London Post's Paris correspondent writes that, 
ding to despatches from Rome, the troops of the 
pope are waiting reinforcements, when they will attack 


the federal forces concentrated at Remini and elsewhere. 
The papal government is said to have applied to Austria 
and other Catholic people for soldiers. Bloodshed must 
be looked for ere long in Central Italy, and Austria will 
assuredly bring about hostilities. 
Italy arming. 

A letter from Marseilles says that Sardinian houses 
are purchasing arms and ammunition there The fol- 
lowing letter has been received at Marveilles from Genoa : 


“ Purchase forthwith 8800 common muskets, 2000 rifles 
(such as are used by the Chasseurs de Vincennes) and 
1000 rifles of another description. State the price of 
cavalry pistols. All these arms are for the duchies.” 


Mr. Carey in Russia. 

Mr. Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia was welcomed to 
Moscow with great attentions. A dinner was given him 
by several manufacturers and scientific men. Mr. Carey 
remained a week in Moscow, and during that time he 
carefully examined several of the most important manu- 
facturing establishments af that city. 


Sup Court by his sons. The whole of the property, 
personal and real, was sworn to be about $40,000,000. 


Lucien Bonaparte. 

‘* We learn from Rome,” says the Bulletin de Paris, 
“that Prince Lucien Bonaparte is likely to obtain the 
archbishopric of Ravenna, vacant by the death of Mon- 
seigneur Fanconieri.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tar Money-KinG, and Poems. By Joun G. Saxz. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. pp. 180. 1859. 
Our Parvassian publishers have produced these admi- 

rable poems in beautiful style, and they are worthy of 
the dress. The ‘‘ Money-King,” the “ Press,” ** Richard 
of Gloster,” and “ fo-ho of the Golden Belt,” are poems 
of considerable length and of charming humor, and 
many of the minor pieces are gems The fascination of 
Saxe’s muse lies in the geniality, the refinement, the 
grace and melody which are blended with it. He never 
offends the purest taste, and his Versification is always 
neat and finished. We have no hesitation in prescribing 
this elegant book as the ‘ sov'reign’st remedy” for the 
blues or ennui that can be found. 

ApveNTuREs oF Mr. Verpant Green. By 
Bepe B.A. 8 vols. in one, with 300 illustrations by 
the author. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 

Ninety thousand copies of this mirth-provoking book 
have been sold in England, and we have little doubt that 
the sale of the American edition will reach that figure. 
The life of an Oxford student is told with pen and pen- 
cil in this work, in the most felicitous manner, and he 
who is not pleaseil with the recital, would vote the 
‘* Pickwick Papers’ a bore and Lamb's essays dull read- 
ing. For sale by Brown, Taggard & Chase. 

New Mosic.—From Oliver Ditson & Co., we have re- 
ceived * Richardson's New Method for the Piano Forte,” 
already favorably d in our col 
Memoirs OF Ropert Hovupin, Ambassador, Author, and 

Conjurer. Written by himself. Edited by Dr. R. Shel- 

ton Mackenzie. Philadelphia: George G. Evans. l2mo, 

pp 445. 1859. 

One of the most entertaining books we ever read. A 
recent perusal of it in the original, convinced us that its 
success would be certain in an English dress, and we 
suggested a translation to one of our publishers. Mr. 
Evans, however, who is wide awake to attractive novelties, 
had already prepared the beok, and bas issued it in ex- 
cellent style. We cordially commend it to our friends. 


New Music.—Ruesell & Tolman, 291 Washington 8t , 
have published ‘ She Told it to the Winds,” song; ‘‘ My 
own Country Home.” a ballad; “The Grave of Kitty 
Clyde,” trio; the ** Flower Girl’s Appeal,’’ song. 

Sworp anp Gown. By the author of 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo. pp. 859. 
We shall not attempt an analysis of this charming and 

powerful story, but content ourselves with the assertion 

that it is, in all respects, worthy of its predecessor. The 
book is issued in the elegant style uniformly characteris- 
tic of the press of Ticknor & Fields. 


Gop IN nts Provipence. By Woopsury M. Frernatp. 

Boston: Otis Clapp. 12mo. pp. 437. 1859 

This work, the fruit of deep thought and stady, 
fesses to presenta *‘ comprehensive woe of the principles 
and particulars of an active Divine providence over man, 
—his fortunes, changes, trials, entire discipline, as a 
spiritual being from birth to eternity. The author has 
some peculiar views, which will be dissented from by 
many of his readers, but many of his theories will re- 
ceive universal assent. And whatever may be (thought 
of his doctrines, the spirit of his work, its charity, its 
gravity, its trustfulness, its thoughtfulness, its si y, 
aud its frankness, will ensure it a kind tion aud a 
fair judgment. The work is got up io beautiful style. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teams ron ApvERTisine.— Tioenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

E. FELICE FORESTI. 

LARV. 

THE MINISTER'S WOOING. 

LYON LLEWELLYN. 

TOM PAINE’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 
TRIAL TRIP OF THE “ FLYING CLOUD.” 
DOG-TALK. 

TILE RECKONING. 

A TRIP TO CUBA. 

THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
ART. 

REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 

RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Texus.—Three dollars per anoum, or twenty-five cents 
anumber. Upon the receipt of the subscription price, 
the Publishers will mail the work to any part of the 
United States, prepaid. 

Publishers’ Notice. 

In assuming the control of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fistps would say to its readers, that 
the Magazine will be ducted upon the same general 
plan as heretofore. It will be their aim that, under its 
pew management, the ine shall not fall short of its 

resent high standard of excellence; and they would 

peak a continuance of the liberal patronage which has 
hitherto been accorded to it, and which is the best proof 
of public appreciation of its meri cant . 


its. 
All communications upon the busi 
should, in future, be addressed to 


TICKNOR & FIELDS. 
Boston, October 18, 1859. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


HIS invaluable remedy is known by the thousands 
who have used it to be the best and most reliable 
one —_ for the speedy relief and certain cure of every 


PULMONARY COMPLAINT, 
Such as Coveus, Cotps, Hoarsenzss, Broncurris, Sore 
Taroat, Quinsy, Croup, Waoorine Coves, 
not excepting even CoNsUMPTION. 


From the Nashua Gazette, Sept. 22, 1859. 


A Remepy Taat 1s A Remepy.—The season is fast ap- 
proaching when all of us wiil be liable to, and most of 
us affected by, some form of cough, cold, or other pul- 
monary complaint. Of all diseases, those which fasten 
themselves-on the throat, lungs or chest, should claim 
immediate attention, as neglect of the slightest cough 
often leads to fatal results. The remedy for all these 
troubles is found in Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is truly a balsam with “healing on its wings.” The 
confidence in it is general and universal, and there is no 
medicine of any kind within our knowledge which has 
gained so many friends by virtue of experience of ite 
healing merits, as this well known and highly appre- 


ciated Balsam . 

Th uine Balsam is SETH Ww. 
FOWL & Co.. Boston, bod sold by ond 
Dealers EVERYWHERE. 

LADIES’ AND GENT’S 
Furnishing Goods. 
Store, 


8cotch W 


UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 
Mi osiery—Silk, Worsted and Cotton, of all the vari- 
ous sizes, styles and qualities, including Ladies’ and 
Misses’ extra length Worsted Hose. 


WATCHSPRING SKIRTS, 


Skirt Supporters—A new article, approved by all 
physicians for health and comfort. Ladies are invited to 
examine the article. 

Gloves—lIn almost endless variety. 

Shaker Socks. 


Weolen Varns—A great variety. 
KNIT TALMAS, SONCAGS, CLOUDS, SHAWLS AND 
HOODS, of many styles. THREAD STORE GOODS. 


DIX & EVANS, 
nov5 eopdiw 27 WINTER STREET. 


THE MEDLEY GLEE BOOK. 
A COLLECTION of Quartettes, Glees, and -Choruses 
4 for the use of Musical Conventions, Associations, 
Choirs, and the Home Circle. A new volume, containin 
the Gems of all similar works The very best Glee 
published. Priee, $1. $9 per dozen. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON & Ce., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET 
Designing and Wood Engraving. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 

96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
nov5 REFER TO BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. eop3m 


ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 

and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 

sines, sheet music, pamphlets, aed the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, «nd 
returved to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 


extremely trifling cost. 
M. M. B i 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


THE BOSTON POST, 


THE LARGEST PAPER PRINTED IN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE PRESS AND POST, 


— AND— 


THE BOSTON STATESMAN 


AND WEEKLY POST. 


PRESS AND POST, Scmi-Wecekly 
(Monday and Thursday)................ 

STATESMAN AND WEEKLY POST, 


These journals are edited by Cuartes G. Greens, Rica- 
ARD FroratvoenamM, and Nataanist G. Greene, and 
employ a large corps of Assistant Editors, Reporters, and 
Correspondents; and neither labor nor expense is spared 
to make their columns valuable. They have been pub- 
lished nearly thirty years; have a range of subscription 
exceeded in extent and aggregate by no paper in New 
England. 

The columns of these papers are filled with a great 
VaRigty of useful and entertaining matter. Their edito- 
rials, domestic and foreign correspondence, reports of 
lectures, marine department, daily monetary article and 
weekly financial review, literary notices, poetic contribu- 
tions and humorous matter form a VARIETY designed to 
meet every taste. 

The ADVERTISING COLUMNS embrace an almost entire 
synopsis of the business of New England; and from that 
department of the paper alone can be obtained a correct 
impression of the character of trade, its facilities and its 
operations, while the financial editorials give an accurate 
view of passing events in the commercial world. 

The PRESS AND POST is made from the Daily’s con- 
tents, and published every Monday and Thursday morn- 
ing. It is clearly and handsomely printed on fine paper, 
in clear type, and the subscription is four dollars a year. 
This journal, with its ample prices current and general 
view of the markets, together with a careful synopsis of 
news, miscellaneous intelligence, etc., is admirably adapt- 
ed to answer the wants of country merchants, or readers 
out of Boston. To clubs of ten or more, paid in advance, 
a reduction of twenty-five per cent. will be made. 


The Boston Statesman and Weekly Post 
forme a racy and complete record of the times, and con- 
tains the news of every description; in fact, a brief and 
comprehensive history of passing events, foreign news in 
detail, domestic information, agricultural items, com- 
mercial and monetary articles, statements of trade, of the 
weather, of crops, etc., accounts of meetings, political 
records, news of every description, poetry, pleasant read- 
ing matter, humorous items, epigrams, in fact, a com- 
PLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER—a vehicle for every species of 
useful and entertaining information—among which will 
be found, in each issue, a PLEASING stony. The STATES- 
MAN is printed on the Larcest sizap paper and on new 
and beautiful type. It has a very large circulation, and 
its rapidly increasing list is the best evidence of its pop- 
ularity. It is supplied at the rate of Two poLLARs a 
year for single subscriptions. Ciuss, taking ten or more 
copies in one package, will be supplied at ONE DOLLAR AND 
A HALF A YEAR. 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


involves a large expenditure; contains varied and acca- 
rate reports as to all branches of trade, and is second to 
that of no paper published in New England. 

These j ls are ly ted, and edited in 
& faith in democratic principles, but in a spirit of concil- 
iation to all parties. As advertising mediums they are 
unsurpassed, penetrating as they do into such a variety 
of households scattered over the whole Union, and read 
as they are by all classes of the community, they farnish 
an opportunity for the diffusion of information which 
pon ly be obtained elsewh 

AS THE ABOVE PAPERS ARE PRINTED ON ONE 
OF HOE & CO’S FAST PRESSES, WE ARE ENABLED 
TO DELAY THEIR PUBLICATION UNTIL THE 
LATEST MOMENT. 


(7 The circulation of the Boston Post is not sur- 
passed in extent by any paper of its size in the United 


States. 
BEALS, GREENE & Co., 
Nos. 40 and 42 Congress Street, Boston. 


WEAKNESS OF THE KIDNEYS. 

N the affection of the kidneys called “ Bright's Dis- 

ease,” the general prostration and lumbar weakness 
geverally resist all medical treatment, and the patient 
sinks slowly, but surely, into the grave. If disorganiza- 
tion has not proceeded too far, the PERUVIAN SYRUP 
will arrest the granular disease, and restore the patient 
to comfortable if not to permanent heaith. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


Faencu, Hom@orataic, VANILLA PREMIUM 
Caocotate, Preraren Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pass, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Hom@opartarc Drere- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 
Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 
For more than three-fourths of a , are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 

and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia: T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. ALTER BAKER & Co., 

sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 


om THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
sale everywhere for rouR CENTS per copy. It is the 
best miscellaneous weekly journal in the country. En- 
TIRELY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 

M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


nl) a 


No. 22 Winter Street. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have goods particularly designed for the 
Inverness Cape Coat, Cape Surtout, and 
Bex Overcoat. 

Atso— CASTOR BEAVERS. KANE, ESQUIMAUX, 
AND PETERSBURG COATINGS. 


Beautiful Goods, made ESPECIALLY for Matched 
Pants, and Vests, and Entire Suits. 


Extra Superfine Black Geods, for Dress Suits, and 
& great variety of Novelties, very stylish for street wear. , 
SUPERS PATTERNS OF 
DRESSING-GOWN GOODS. 


Our garmects will be sold at the LOWEST CASH PRICES 
at which choice goods can be afforded. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 21 couRT STREET. oct29 4w 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
HIS is a most and original work, gs 
Five Hunprep Picrurss upon every conceivable sub- 
ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 
THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 


(> Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN J. DYER & Co., 
sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


NEW COOKING RANGE. 


F those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 
Double Oven Range, patented January. 1859, 

will see such important and perfect arrangements of self- 

ulating flues around the oven (causitig the ovens to 
bake quick and tly even. without the usual veza- 
tious complication of dampers), together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from the large number of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a hundred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to > ® poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes. with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Bilack- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. Also, 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatas for 
thoroughly a and ventilating buildings in this 
country. octl5 8w NER CHILSON. 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HE Subscriber would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine fer 
FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost noiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 


Cc. 8S. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 3m 13 Tremont Bow, Boston. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also, 


MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 
FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 
and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICE. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 
tf 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Ne. 25 State Street. 


OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business, 


COLLECTIONS 


Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS, 


Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 

on day of payment, as directed. 

wh, F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 A 265 State St., Boston 


BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week, 


At Ne. 33 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Batioo’s Pustisarne Hovss. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly Ulustrated with large original engravings, and form - 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tut Onactr 

1rs Pmsst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 

the most popular of Cobb’s stories, and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE UNENOWN MASE : or, Tux or Mapa. 

The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 

Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 

venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by..... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux oF ras 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a story of the Coast and the Sea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays 
character with great tact and life. 

Written for us by.............- J. H. INGRAHAM. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermionz or St Antorvs. 
This romance of the continent depicts in # lucid and 
nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 
ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............ Masor F. C. HUNTER. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tus Camp or tas 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tue Prorusr 
or THe Boamer Watp. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
II., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tus Rovzen’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 

ptivating a 1 story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 
Written for us by..... Cart. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Taz Wanpsnine Bouz- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
cbivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tentA edition. 

Written for us by............Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tus Scour or ruz Sus- 
quewanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominenta 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by..........+.DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE SEA LION: or, Ta® Parvaresr oF tax Prnos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in pilot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by............ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tar Duxs Dwarr or 


ConsTaNTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 


FITZ-HERN: or, Tus Rover or raz Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land, Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


PAUL LAROON: or, Tux ov tax 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the f/teenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........8S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Reovias- 
TORS AND Mopgrators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 


events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 


rpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hurrex Srr oF 
Vom. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 


tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 


author so great popularity, and won for him to ex- 
tended a reputation. 
Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tus Buccanszr or tue Guur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 
Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue or tree Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most inteneely interesting plot. 
Written for us by...... +++. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Taz Russian anv Cincasstaw. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDIOK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tax Sranisn Cava- 
tisr. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by..... ++... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
periodical depots. 


i> For sale at all the 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE, WARWICKSHIRE. 
The accom ing engraving is an accurate 
sation’ of that splendid relic of feudal 

times, Kenilworth Castle. The assaults of cen- 
turies have crumbled away its battlements, shat- 
tered its stern towers and breached walls that in 
their plenitude of power frowned defiance upon 


mortal foeman. “Ape has woven a gar- 
ment of beauty for old ruin, closing up its 
wounds with tender nm mosses, hanging veils 


of ivy over its scars, and sowing lichens and wild 
flowers along its crumbling ramparts. Hi 

and romance have shed their glory over this ven- 
erable pile ; but romance, more faithful than his- 
tory, has given to every one who reads and re- 
members, and who looks upon these worn re- 
mains, the magic of rebuilding them, and of 
——s the courts, and towers, and halls, 
with the splendid, and martial, and lovely figures 
that once filled them. Thanks to the pen of 
Scott, the “Wizard of the North,” the visitor, 
fresh from the of “Kenilworth,” invests 
the scene before him with a thrilling interest. 
Leicester, and England’s proud queen, and poor 
Amy Robrart, the gallants, warriors and ladies 
of the Elizabeth era, again brighten or sadden the 
scene. The town of Kenilworth is one hundred 
and ten miles northwest from London. The 
castle was originally founded by Geoffrey de 
Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer to Henry I 
Most of the buildings, of which remains are yet 
visible, were erected by John of Gaunt, father of 


Henry IV. It continued in the possession of the 
crown until Queen Elizabeth conferred it on 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. He spent 
£60,000 in improving it, and here entertained the 
queen sumptuously for seventeen days. The 
area, with walls of the castle, contains seven 
acres, and the circuit of the walls, manors, 
s and chase, was nineteen or twenty miles. 
building was greatly injured during the 

civil wars. 

The eastern side of the square, which consisted 
of buildings erected by King Henry VIII. and 
Sir Robert Dudley, is wholly destroyed, only a 
vestige remaining here and there. On the right 
is Cwsar’s Tower, a noble keep of immense 
strength ; its walls are many feet thick, and in 
each angle has been a staircase. Though it has 
been subjected to some alterations, it retains un- 
deniabls evidence of its Norman origin in the 
form of its older windows, which are narrow and 
circular-headed, and in the character of its but- 
tresses. Some portions of this massive buildin 
have fallen down, and the huge fragments whi 
lie scattered round give a better idea of the vast- 
ness and solidity of the building, than can be 
formed by a simple view of its exterior. West- 
ward from Ceesar’s Tower were the kitchen and 
other offices, now represented only by some two 
on three arches and remnants of a me and 
again beyond there lies the building called Mer- 

n’s Tower, which Sir Walter makes the scene 

some of the incidents of his novel. Ithas been 
a building of considerable strength, and of a date 


intermediate between Geoffrey de Clinton’s keep 
and John of Gaunt’s buildings. Its chambers 
are all arched of stone, and it is the part of the 
ruin best adapted for the purposes of a gaol, and 
may therefore have been built for that pu in 
the time of Henry II. By one of the staircases 
its present summit may be reached, and hence 
may be seen on the right the remains of the Swan 
Tower, which formed the northwest le of the 
outer walls, the walls themselves built in 26 
Henry III., and bordering the lake, and immedi- 
ately below, the space within the walls on which 
the pleasaunce was re-edified. Adjoining Mer- 
vyn’s Tower on the south side is the Great Ban- 
queting Hall, built by John of Gaunt. It must 
have been a noble apartment. Its floor was sup- 
ported on a stone vaulting carried on two par- 
allel rows of pillars, the under apartment being 
probably used for stores ; the windows, filled with 
tracery and transomed, are of great height, the 
8 of wall between them panelled, and the fire- 
on each side richly ornamented. One 
window at its southern end looking east into a 
court, and one west towards the chase, are 

its oriel windows, while at the northeast end is 
the entrance doorway, thro a very beautiful 
arch, not easily accessible, but which may be 
seen from the interior court. The line of build- 
ing now turns to the east, but it is not easy to 
trace it distinctly: it is, however, of the same 
date with the Great Hall, and contained. accord- 
ing to Dugdale, rooms called the White Hall, the 


Presence Chamber, and the Privy Chamber ; the 

second of these had an oriel towarde she inzer 

court. Beyond these, and carried out to the 

south, are the remains of Leicester's building, a 

— erection of great height and striking 
ty. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS 

The Falkland Islands are, great and small, 
two hundred and two in number, and are situ- 
ated in the same latitude in the southern, as the 
English midland counties are in the northern 
hemisphere. The climate, however, is much 
more equable than itis in England—the extremes 
of heat and cold being unknown. There isa 
prevalence of southwesterly gales, rendering the 
air peculiarly bracing, and far more enjoyable 
than in Belgium, Holland, Hanover, Denmark, 
and Northern Prassia, which are in the same lat- 
itude. The two largest islands—called respect- 
ively East and West Falkland—are separated by 
a deep and narrow sound, abound in safe har- 
bors, and comprise an area of 6400 square miles, 
which make them as large as Connecticut and 
Rhode Island combined, or Massachusetts, mi- 
nus Berkshire county. The two hundred minor 
islands are from the size of 20,000 acres, down 
to the islet of one acre in extent. The sum to- 


tal of these insular possessions is equal in area 
or to Maryland Delaware 
united. 


The climate is remarkably healthy and the soil 
is very rich. Vegetables may be raised there in 


KENILWORTH CASTLE, WARWICKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


any quantity required. White celery and other 
anti-scorbutic plants are indigenous, and labor is 
only needed to insure the raising of cereal crops. 
The Falkland Islands are completely isolated, 
the nearest land being Staten Island, which is 
distant, by chart, 250 miles ; while it is 350 miles 
from Terra del Fuego, and 400 from the coast of 
Patagonia. 

Coal of an excellent quality is found in the 
Falkland Islands, and if steamers are bound 
around South America, here is a boon worth 
having, until the mines of excellent coal in the 
Straits of Magellan shall be worked. Hitherto 
the great expense of taking our California steam- 
ers to the Pacific has consisted in the exceed- 
ingly high prices of coal in the Brazilian ports. 
The coal recently discovered in the Falklands 
is therefore of great importance, when we con- 
sider the increasing intercourse which Europe 
and our country will have with the Pacific isl- 
ands, Japan, China, and Australia. The port 
charges of the east and west coast of South 
America are most exorbitant. There is, on the 
other hand, no tonnage duty levied on vessels en- 
tering the ports of the Falkland Islands. 

It is interesting to look at the various fortunes 
of these remote islands, daring the last 250 years. 
It is said that Americus Vespucius discovered 
them, but this is doubtful. Davis visited them 
in 1592, and other English navigators after him. 
The Dutch discovered the northwest extremity of 
the group in 1600. During the first half of the 


eighteenth century many French vessels visited 
the Falklands, and in 1763 France took posses- 
sion of them and established a colony at Port 
Louis. The French were a few years afterwards 
expelled by the Spaniards. The English in 
1770 settled at what is called Port Egmont, but 
were also compelled by the Spaniards to aban- 
don it. A war nearly followed this act, but in 
1771 Spain gave up the sovereignty of the islands 
to Great Britain, which has since held them in 
possession, except for a short period after 1820, 
when Buenos Ayres laid claim to them—and in- 
deed until within a few years, had not surren- 
dered that claim. England, however, now has 
the Falklands in her power, and can make them 
one of the most important and convenient naval 
stations in the Atlantic, south of the equator. 

In an article from the Shipping Gazette, on 
these islands, mention is made of wild heads of 
cattle, and of two or three thousand wild horses. 
This is one of the many curious facts concerning 
these islands. The French, and afterwards the 
Spaniards, turned loose upon East Falkland, a 
number of black cattle, horses, pigs and rabbits. 
Pigs and rabbits were also left upon some of the 
smaller islands. These animals multiplied ex- 
ceedingly ; and though they were often slaugh- 
tered indiscriminately by ships’ crews, yet there 
are many thousand heads of all kinds. These 
wild animals are large and fat. The wild bulls 
and horses are very fierce and formidable. The 
cattle are now increasing, and we can easily 
credit the report that excellent beef is afforded to 


shipping at the low price of two pence and three 

per pound. inhabitants of the Fa'k- 
ds have determined that prices shall be 

down; so that some of our Pacific bound 

may find it to their advantage to call at these 

islands.—Journal of Com.nerce. 


THE MAD PIANIST. 

Mr. ire, in his “‘ Rome and its Ruler,” a 
second edition of which has just been issued, de- 
scribes the Asylum for Lunatics at Rome, which 
he inspected on his second visit to that city. As 
he went through the various wards and compart- 
ments, he had an opportunity of seeing this terri- 
ble disease manifest itself in every pitiable form. 
The following is one of the two cases which par- 
ticularly interested him in the male department : 
“ We shortly after entered a large saloon, at the 
end of which was placed a piano. By this time 
our followers had considerably increased b: 
additional numbers, and we were now surround- 
ed by between thirty and forty of the inmates, 
some gesticulating without any apparent motive, 
others politely officious, others ve, dignified, 
or mysterious, more confiding their oft-told tale of 
imaginary grievance, or thousandth-time-revealed 
secret of grave importance. One poor fellow 
was conspicuous in his camisole de force, an oc- 
casional crunching of his teeth and rolling of his 
great black eyes fully justifying the precaution 
which had placed his hands out of harm’s way. 
There was a performer, as well as a piano. 


obedience to the doctor’s summons he soon mado 
his appearance, and a more melancholy wreck I 
never before beheld. Had a cowl overshadowed 
his long, bloodless, attenuated visage, impressed 
with the deepest dejection, the most complete 
mental prostration, one might suppose that a 
broken heart had sought refuge in the gloom of 
the cloister from a detested world, and that the 
hour of his eternal freedom from the woes of hu- 
manity was near at hand. At the doctor's re- 
quest he took his seat at the instrument, and, 
gliding his blanched and bony fingers over its 
keys with the ease of a master, but with a man- 
ner the very opposite to the accustomed dash 
of the performer, he played a melancholy air, 
that seemed in harmony with his own dejection, 
and in a style that exhibited the remains of a 
still surviving sensibility, feebly straggling with 
an overpowering mental and physical languor. 
He did not appear in any way moved by the 
harmonious sounds that, as it were, stole into 
dreamy lite under his languid touch ; not so with 
the motley crowd by whom he was surrounded. 
The wild babble ceased, the sigh was suspended, 
the noisy clatter hushed, the uplifted hand ar- 
rested, the grin changed into a smile, and the 
flashing eye softened into tenderness of expres- 
sion. Were this shattered pianist Orpheus him- 
self, he could scarcely have produced a more 
magical effect. The soothing strain was only too 
short-lived ; and when the last note was struck, 
the different forms of disease began to masifest 
their accustomed peculiarities.” 
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